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SOME AUGUST DAYS IN JAPAN.* 


It is in the spring-time, the far-famed 
cherry-blossom time, when all Japan 
makes holiday beneath spacious cano- 
pies of pink and white bloom, or a little 
later, when the giant wistarias display 
their hanging mauve trusses, while 
irises, tree-peonies and azaleas create 
a riot of color in the land, or else in 
autumn, after rains and storms have 
passed away and the woods are ar- 
rayed in scarlet and gold, that the ever- 
increasing army of tourists from the 
West is wont to overrun these pleasant 
Eastern resorts, testifying to its appre- 
ciation thereof in the shrill, nasal, or 
guttural accents of the divers nation- 
alities which it represents. During the 
summer, travellers, save such as are 
bound for the mountains, are warned 
off from Japan by the guide-books. 
July and August are months of oppres- 
sive, damp heat and frequent rains; 
flowers, except the lotus, are few at 
that season, and the mosquito is a bur- 
den. 

However, seasons vary, and on this 

* Written in 1903. 


brilliant August day there is no rain 
nor sign of any in dusty Tokyo—has 
been none, they say, for weeks past. 
The Genza, that wide main thorough- 
fare of the Mikado’s capital, with its 
incongruous tramcars and multitudi- 
nous perspiring foot-passengers, is bak- 
ing and shimmering in the heat; the 
untiring little jinrikisha-man in the 
shafts, whose white mushroom hat goes 
bobbing along on a level with your feet 
as you sit beneath a sun umbrella, has 
to mop his brow continually, though 
he never relaxes his pace; the masons, 
busy over their work of demolition and 
deplorable reconstruction, have dis- 
earded all the clothing that can be 
decently discarded in a city so bent 
upon becoming European in aspect and 
habit. The transmogrifying process is 
being carried out only too rapidly and 
thoroughly. Everywhere the oki 
wooden houses, with their overhanging 
tiled roofs, are coming down, to be re- 
placed by meaningless, unsuitable, 
flimsy structures of brick and stucco; 
Europe, or rather America, is being re- 
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produced here with a fidelity as un- 
flattering as a photograph to the com- 
monplace original. The transition ef- 
fect is depressing. It does not, some- 
how, seem to imply progress, or at 
least not progress in the right direction. 
One has the impression (wrongly per- 
haps, yet unavoidably) of a vulgar 
degeneration. Happily, Japan is a land 
bf almost incessant earthquakes. 

For the rest, it is easy, and does not 
take very long, to escape from the dust 
and noise and bustle of the streets to 
the seclusion of the Shiba Park, where, 
girdled by overarching trees and en- 
closed by rotting black palings, are the 
mortuary temples of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, who for two centuries and 
a half ruled Japan from the old Yedo, 
which has not yet been completely con- 
verted into new Tokyo. Here at least 
one has no sense of change, beyond 
that wrought by lapse of time, stress 
of destructive weather, and, unfortu- 
nately, lack of care. For the shrines 
of the Shoguns are not much fre- 
quented, and the priests in charge are 
said to be poor—so much so that repairs 
are visibly neglected. But the work of 
the patient, laborious artists who 
adorned these temples, into the twilight 
of which one penetrates through courts 
filled with the customary stone lan- 
terns, is virtually imperishable. Em- 
ploying only the very best materials, 
they could brave decay. Gold lacquer 
may have been a little rubbed here and 
there, colors may have faded some- 
what; but the exquisite wood-carving 
remains sharp and clear, the metals 
and crystals and inlaying cannot 
crumble away. Here we have the last 
word of decorative art; not to be sur- 
passed, nor ever again, one surmises, 
to be equalled; for never and nowhere 
again, if an ephemeral denizen of this 
burried, narrowed world may venture 
to prophesy, will such years recur as 
those in which Japan, closed against 
foreigners and _ self-sufficing, could 


carry out tasks in hand with so fine 
a disregard of the pecuniary value of 
the passing hours. 

Of course, such conscientious finish 
of minutest detail does not make for 
general effect. Here, as everywhere in 
Japan, there is a suggestion of disdain 
for facile ostentation, a hint of secrecy, 
mystery, dignified reserve, characteris- 
tic of a people whose habitations are 
of the barest simplicity, whose treas- 
ured possessions are exhibited only to 
those who can appreciate them, whose 
elaborate and charming courtesy veils 
one knows not what sentiments, opin- 
ions, aims. If you wish to enjoy the 
beauties of the Shiba temples you must 
look for them, and look rather closely 
in that semi-darkness. Yet the general 
effect, whether designedly or not, is 
there: an effect at once glorious and 
mournful, which fitly commemorates 
departed rulers and an abolished sys- 
tem of rule. It is very quiet and still 
among these shrines and tombs; the 
clop, clop of wooden clogs is heard 
only at intervals in the courts that 
surround them; the hum of the living 
city comes but faintly and fitfully 
upon the breeze which sets the leaves 
overhead rustling; the one persistent 
sound is the peculiar dirge-like croak— 
Ah! ah! ah!—of ravens, hovering al- 
ways above the temple roofs. 

Ravens are long-lived birds, and to 
be old is to be conservative. If they 
lament the vanished magnificences of 
Ieyasu and his successors, of feudal 
daimyos and attendant samurai, of a 
civilization which needed not to borrow 
or imitate, unless from that neighbor- 
ing civilization on the mainland 
whence it took its start, possibly they 
may have some human congeners in 
this abruptly revolutionized country. 
Possibly, and, one would imagine, pro- 
bably; although there is not much to 
eonfirm conjecture in that direction. 
Something in the nature and genius of 
the race—patriotism, perhaps, or the 
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ingrained habit of obedience, or one of 
the many forms of Oriental fatalism— 
seems to lead them towards a ready 
and cheerful acquiescence in the de- 
erees of their rulers. Without audible 
murmurs they accept all that has been 
thrust upon them: the preposterous 
buildings, the greatly increased cost of 
living, the absurd European costume 
(which is now obligatory, at least at 
Court), the substitution of European 
laws, customs, and methods of govern- 
ment for those which, through long use 
and wont, must have become dear to 
their hearts. And for what equivalent? 
Once upon a time, when Napoleon III. 
passed for an ambitious would-be con- 
queror, and certain small States lived 
in fear of their formidable neighbor, a 
fire-eating subject of his was engaged 
in controversy with a Genevese profes- 
sor upon the drawbacks and advan- 
tages of annexation. 

“Mais, monsieur,” he exclaimed at 
last, “ea vous est-il égal de pouvoir dire 
Je suis Fr-r-rancais ou d’avouer que 
vous étes’—and here he dropped his 
voice to a demure whisper—‘“Suisse?” 

Is it or is it not worth some sacrifice 
of personal convenience to belong to 
a great nation? Does patriotism neces- 
sarily mean ambition to see one’s na- 
tion powerful, or will desire for the 
blessings of unobtrusive prosperity 
suffice? Be that as it may, the intense 
patriotism of the Japanese is beyond dis- 
pute, and when some forty-five millions 
of human beings are admittedly pa- 
triotic, intelligent, docile, and fearless, 
they are likely to go far, provided that 
they have capable leaders. Japan, we 
are assured, does not dream of becom- 
ing paramount in Asia; her legitimate 
aspirations have been formulated over 
and over again; if only these can be 
realized, she will not ask for more; the 
Yellow Peril is a ridiculous bogey. Per- 
haps so. 

Meanwhile, on this sultry August 
day our Tokyo friends profess to be 
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seeking peace and ensuing it. They 
have been told that they must really 
be reasonable, and have smilingly re- 
plied that if they are anything, they 
are that. Fight Russia single-handed? 
Oh, but of course not! Not, at least, 
unless their very existence as a nation 
should be threatened; in which case, 
naturally, they would have to defend 
themselves to the best of their poor 
ability. They quite understand that 
the Great Powers cannot and will not 
be drawn into a general war for the 
sake of their beaug yeur. Glittering, 
obliquely set, heavy lidded little boot- 
buttons of eyes, which reveal nothing, 
but see all that there is to be seen! 
If the Japanese are as inscrutable as 
diplomatists, merchants, and travellers 
unite in pronouncing them, they proba- 
bly have not the same complaint to 
make of us, our ingenuous Western 
motives and methods lying so very 
much upon the surface—for the ad- 
miration or otherwise of the contem- 
plative. , 

Well, let us give ourselves the pleas- 
ure and amusement of watching them 
in their surface aspect, since we are 
not likely to penetrate far beneath it. 
A foreigner may watch them for a long 
time without ceasing to be pleased and 
amused. Simple, kindly, good-humored 
folk, one would say; devoted,‘as every- 
body has noticed, to children and 
boundlessly patient with them; not un- 
like good children themselves, and cer- 
tainly most unlike descendants of the 
truculent warriors whom their artists 
love to depict. The well-knit little 
soldiers of to-day, in their clean white 
linen uniforms, look fit for work, it is 
true, but convey no impression of the 
suppressed cruelty and lust for blood 
which are so unmistakably legible upon 
the rascally visages of the Chinamen 
whom they put to confusion nine years 
ago. Numbers of them are strolling— 
hand in hand general!y—about the Ueno 
Park on the other side of the city, a 
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more popular place of resort than 
Shiba. Here, in shrines not less superb- 
ly adorned than those which we have 
quitted, lie six more dead Shoguns; 
here, too, is the famous avenue of 
cherry-trees, which attracts thousands 
of visitors from all districts in spring; 
and here a lake, charmingly starred 
just now with lotus flowers. The air 
is heavy, the heat and glare are over- 
powering; but the little strollers do 
not seem to mind. It is impossible (at 
least if Western standards of beauty 
are to be accepted) to call them any- 
thing but ugly; yet one almost loves 
them, and is altogether grateful to 
them, for wearing an aspect so free 
from care. Our parks and streets at 
home can show nothing like that for 
the consolation of wayfarers who have 
themselves left the age of gayety be- 
hind. Troubled, harassed, despairing, 
or dully vacant, the faces that keep 
flitting past you there have fifty tales 
to tell; but barely amoug a hundred 
will you detect one which bespeaks a 
contented owner. In Japan the ap- 
parent percentage of discontent is as 
small. Nowhere else in the world are 
people to be found so universally, so 
palpably enamored of sheer existence. 
Yet they have little or no objection to 
being killed. Is that because the Chris- 
tian privilege of looking forward to a 
possible eternity of torment is denied 
to them, or because with them iove of 
country is not nominally, but quite sim- 
ply and unfeignedly, stronger than the 
love of life itself? 

It is a life-loving, laughter-loving 
crowd that swarms round about the 
great Buddhist temple of Kwannon, 
the thousand-handed Goddess of Mercy, 
that strange, busy, noisy place, 
thronged with dealers in toys, charm- 
sellers, loungers, clucking poultry—pos- 
sibly a few pilgrims or worshippers. 
Many ezr-votos, in the shape of pictures 
and lanterns, adorn the structure, lend- 
ing it the aspect of a cheerful pagan 


Lourdes. The great hall of the temple 
stands open; clogs and sandals are not 
removed by the multitudes who make 
a thoroughfare and a meeting-place of 
it. But the altar, resplendent with 
gilding, flowers, lighted lamps and 
candles, is shut off by a wire screen, 
behind which some priests are nasally 
chanting. 

In the Asakusa gardens, hard by, a 
species of permanent fair is held, with 
the usual accompaniments of perform- 
ing bears, monkeys, jugglers, and so 
forth; also a quaint show of mario- 
nettes, which skip nimbly through inter- 
minable dramas without wearing out 
the patience of the enthralled specta- 
tors. In one of these the scene 
descends at length to the bottom of the 
sea, where intrepid divers do battle 
with submarine monsters and an im- 
probable crocodile or alligator gobbles 
them up for their pains, to the huge 
amusement of the audience. 

The day wanes, the sun sinks, the 
shadows of evening close in, bringing 
no abatement of the heat. The little 
people begin to stream back citywards, 
chattering, laughing, manipulating 
their paper fans. How can one take 
them seriously? How can it be sup- 
posed that they will ever be so crazy 
as to match their strength against that 
of the grim Northern giant whom they 
must, nevertheless, face one of these 
days in deadly combat, unless they are 
prepared to accept virtual vassaldom 
without striking a blow? They are, no 
doubt, a fighting race, little as they have 
the air of it, and their shores have 
never been menaced with invasion 
since Kublai Khan’s Mongol fleet was 
dispersed by them some six centuries 
ago; but the question which still re- 
mains a question is whether their 
abrupt and unreserved adoption of a 
civilization which is not theirs will 
have the results for which alone so 
much that was more or less definitely 
theirs has been flung away. Success 
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justifies all measures, courage often 
commands success, and fortune favors 
the brave. Yet surely among these mil- 
lions of bold innovators there must be 
doubting spirits not a few who, if they 
say nothing, look forward with dismay 
to the perilous future and backward 
with a sigh to the days of Japan’s 
grandeur and isolation under the Toku- 
gawa dynasty, which refused all deal- 
ings, peaceful or warlike, with outer 
barbarians. As the swift jinrikisha 
skims past those silent, withdrawn 
temples of the old Shoguns in the fad- 
ing light, the ravens, poised overhead, 
renew their monotonous wail—Ah! ah! 
ah! 


A hundred miles away from swelter- 
ing Tokyo, and 2000 feet or there- 
abouts above the sea-level, lovely 
Nikko affords shade and comparative 
coolness to exhausted travellers. Nik- 
ko, embosomed in greenery, traversed 
by a tumbling torrent, walled in by 
peaked mountains, and famous all the 
world over as the last resting-place of 
the great Tokugawa Shogun and his 
grandson, is a straggling village which 
ean never, one rejoices to think, be 
deprived of its quite special and pecu- 
liar natural beauty. It contains, to be 
sure, quasi-European hotels and a fair 
number of European and American 
tourists; but the former, even if they 
were ugly (which, happily, they are 
not), could scarcely offend the eye, so 
concealed are they by screens of trees 
and flowering shrubs; while as for the 
latter—well, one must submit to the 
consequences of having been born in 
the nineteenth century. 

Hither, early in the seventeenth, 
when Japan had been hermetically 
sealed against alien intruders, were 
conveyed for final sepulture the re- 
mains of Ieyasu, founder of his dy- 
nasty, and perhaps no dead man on the 
surface of this planet is more regally 


lodged. From distant Shizuoka they 
carried his body in solemn procession, 
taking eighteen days about it, cross- 
ing the broad plains and scaling the 
heights along those straight alleys, 
bordered by giant cryptomerias, which 
remain to this day, although their use 
has been superseded by railways, and 
on a quiet, wooded summit he sleeps, 
with the gorgeous mortuary temple 
which has been erected to his memory 
beneath him. What, if he could be 
aroused from his dignified slumber, 
would he think of the nation which 
continues to honor him, though it has 
so diametrically reversed his policy? 
What would any great man think of 
his successors? This one, who was a 
brilliant general, a wise law-giver, a 
munificent patron of literature and art, 
belonged to his epoch and appears to 
have grasped its requirements. His 
grandson, lIemitsu, who abolished 
Christianity (forreasons which may well 
have seemed to him sufficient), and who 
finally excluded foreigners, lies near 
him, and is immortalized by a shrine 
of equal beauty and wonder. These 
two mausoleums are considered to 
surpass the Shiba temples at Tokyo, 
which, for the rest, they closely resem- 
ble. Here, as there, is a bewilderment 
of color and detail, an infinite profu- 
sion of gold lacquer, of intricate carv- 
ing, of minute, elaborate design, a sug- 
gestion, to tell the truth, of magnified 
bonbonniéres. Here, as there, are many 
courts, with stone lanterns, splendid 
gateways and pagodas, approached al- 
ways through the simple but strangely 
effective torii, composed of two up- 
right and two transverse beams or 
blocks of stone, the latter curved up- 
wards at the ends, which are so charac- 
teristic of Japan, although, like every- 
thing else Japanese, they are said to 
have been originally introduced from 
the mainland. Only here the general 
result is one of enhanced grandeur, of 
more spacious symmetry, of a some- 
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what less grudging concession to 
spectators who would fain view great 
achievements as a whole. The Nikko 
temples, compared with those of Shiba, 
are as a symphony .to a sonata. 

The situation aids—a steep hillside, 
with long flights of mossgrown stone 
steps, shaded by solemn, secular cryp- 
tomerias, green vistas in which the 
light is always subdued and where 
scarcely a sound is heard, save the stir- 
ring of the wind in tree-tops far over- 
head. One is reminded of zephyris 
agitata Tempe. Ieyasu’s tomb, which 
stands on the highest crest, is a simple 
eylinder of pale-colored bronze, in 
which there is said to be an admixture 
of gold. 

If these temples of wood and stone, 
the work of men’s hands, are the chief 
glory of Nikko, it has to be acknowl- 
edged that they in their turn are under 
a deep obligation to Nature, which has 
provided for them so exquisite and ap- 
propriate a setting. The gayety which 
is the dominant note of Japanese 
towns, villages, and landscapes is 
somewhat chastened here, as if out of 
respect to the mighty dead; the far- 
reaching forests, pierced by grassy 
avenues, for which the evergreen trees 
furnish a perpetual lofty arch, breathe 
of inviolable rest and peace; if it could 
in any way matter what becomes of 
one’s discarded body after death, one 
might have a fancy for being interred 
at Nikko rather than—shall we say?— 
at Kensal Green or the Woking Necrop- 
olis. But although there is a sugges- 
tion of gentle melancholy about this 
mountain gorge, down which the 
Daiyagawa tumbles impetuously on its 
way towards the sea, abundant color 
preserves it from being sombre. The 


silvery foam of the torrent, the masses 
of foliage, the red trunks of the crypto- 
merias, Nantaizan, the holy mountain, 
towering soft and blue against the sky, 
all harmonize and combine to form a 
succession of vignettes which imprint 
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themselves upon the memory, like cer- 
tain lines of poetry, because they are 
se completely satisfying of their kind. 
One celebrated note, alas! makes de- 
fault—the sacred bridge of vermilion 
lacquer, swept away, just a year ago, 
in a typhoon which wrought terrible 
havoc all along the banks of the sud- 
denly swollen river, wrecking roads, 
paths, and embankments, drowning 
many villages and razing their lightly 
built habitations to the ground. For 
two centuries and a half the famous 
bridge braved storms and floods, never, 
it is said, needing to be repaired during 
that time, so solidly was it upheld by 
its massive stone piers; but—tant va la 
cruche @ Veau! Its day came, and the 
superstitious, if such there be in the 
land, may see in its downfall at this 
particular juncture a sinister omen. 
Probably, however, there is not much 
genuine superstition left among a peo- 
ple resolved to put away childish 
things. There remain, of course, a host 
of quasi-beliefs, some of which might 
be matched upon the banks of the 
Thames. It is lucky to do this, un- 
lucky to do that; certain numbers or 
conjunctions of numbers are best 
avoided; ghosts, goblins, and dragons 
have not yet been formally exorcised. 
But upon the whole it would appear 
that the Japanese national character, 
which exhibits so many irreconcilable 
traits to the puzzled European student, 
is not very readily receptive of the 
supernatural. The most religious races 
are apt to be the most superstitious, 
and everybody knows (or, at any rate, 
everybody says) that the Japanese are 
not religious. The educated among 
them are rather fond of declaring that 
religion and morality have nothing to 
say to one another, and that it does 
not in the least matter which of the 
various creeds professed by humanity 
a man may see fit to adopt, so long as 
he does his duty. A Japanese does not 
call himself an adherent of Shinto or 
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of Buddhism; he practises or neglects 
each impartially, and the priests of 
both cults subsist side by side in toler- 
ant amity. Such a condition of things, 
however incidentally instructive to 
those whose tenets are more charitable 
than their conduct, seems scarcely com- 
patible with a fervid faith. 

On the other hand, large sums of 
money are always forthcoming for the 
rebuilding of the temples which are 
periodically reduced to ashes in this 
country of frequent fires. The splen- 
did and imposing Higashi Hongwanji 
temple at Kyoto, recently reconstructed 
entirely by voluntary and popular sub- 
scription, is an instance. Pilgrimages, 
too, are annually undertaken by hosts 
of devout folk to distant shrines, 
mountains or islands. In this very 
month of August pilgrims by the thou- 
sand are pattering through Nikko on 
sandalled feet, bound for or returning 
from the sacred mountain of Nan- 
taizan, whose summit, rising to the 
respectable height of 9000 feet, domi- 
nates the valley. Clad all in white, 
with “rain-coats” of straw matting 
slung across their shoulders, carrying 
stout staves and literally nothing else 
in the shape of personal gear, they 
trudge briskly along the dusty road 
until it dwindles into the sharp ascent 
of a zigzag mountain path. They come 
in bands from all parts of the country 
and differ slightly, though but slightly 
to Western eyes, in type. No trace is 
visible upon those impassive yellow or 
white faces (by the way, Japanese com- 
plexions are quite as often dead white 
as yellow) of the strained, pathetically 
eager expression which characterizes 
petitioners at European shrines. Per- 
haps, being such unexacting folk, they 
do not expect very much; evidently 
there cannot be a great deal amiss with 
their physical health, for, in addition 
to marches of many days across the hot 
plains, with the probability of being 
drenched to the skin again and again in 
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this typhoon season, they have to end 
up with a climb sufficiently trying to 
wind and limb. 

The lazy tourist scales the heights 
in comparatively luxurious fashion, a 
pair of coolies being harnessed tandem 
to his jinrikisha, while a third pushes 
it from behind. It seems hardly pos- 
sible to drag or shove a wheeled vehi- 
cle up that rough, rocky track; but the 
thing is done, and done without ap- 
parent difficulty. If the _ tourist, 
ashamed of his laziness, insists upon 
getting out and walking, his muscular 
little men will nod and grin at him in 
recognition of a kindly intention, but 
they do not really care whether he re- 
lieves them of their burden or not. 
At intervals a high-perched teahouse is 
reached, and then they halt, not be- 
eause they are tired, but because it is 
customary to do so, while the tourist, 
squatting down upon the ground in his 
stiff, ungainly way, is regaled with 
sticky sweetmeats and a tiny cup of 
colorless tea. A coin of microscopic 
value remunerates the hostess, who 
promptly drops on all fours, touching 
the floor with her forehead. Then, if 
you like to stretch your limbs, you can 
saunter off to look at the cascade which 
is sure to be near at hand. Every- 
where in this region is the sound of 
falling water, everywhere is the grate- 
ful shade of trees, and, as one mounts 
higher and higher, the breeze becomes 
invigoratingly cool. Perhaps a light 
vapory cloud sweeps down from the 
neighboring cliffs, trails across the 
track, and is gone, 

From time to time the jinrikisha is 
drawn aside to give passage to a long 
string of pack-horses, led almost in- 
variably by peasant women, whose 
costume of tightly fitting breeches or 
stockings seems as unsuitable to their 
sex as are the many descriptions of 
manual labor assigned to them. But 
in no rank of life does gallantry tow- 
ards women enter into the Japanese 
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system of ethics. Wealthy or poor, 
peasant or nobly born, they are given 
to understand from first to last that 
their duty and earthly mission are 
summed up in the one word obedience. 
They are not ill-treated—unless com- 
pulsory hard work be accounted ill 
treatment—but they are certainly re- 
garded as inferior beings, and they 
have not yet begun to talk about their 
“rights.” They will do that soon, per- 
haps, stimulated by the precept and 
example of their emancipated sisters 
from beyond the seas, and then upon a 
surprised male Japan may descend 
those boons of feminine equality, fem- 
inine oratory, feminine general inter- 
vention, which contribute so greatly 
towards making our own lives bright 
and happy. In the meantime, all trav- 
elled scribes unite in singing the 
praises of the gentle, merry, helpful, 
good-humored Japanese women. Not 
here shall the ungenerous theory be 
hazarded that their being what they 
are is a result of the training that they 
have been given. 

When a height of about 2000 feet 
above Nikko, and something over 4000 
feet above the sea, has been reached 
the jinrikisha coolies break into a quick 
trot; for the path now lies along level, 
sandy ground, through pine woods, and 
presently you are upon the shores of 
Lake Chiuzenji, a ruffled sheet of blue- 
green water, hemmed in by steep, 
wooded banks and high peaks, which 
might be in Tyrol were it not for the 
torii and temples in the foreground. 
Chiuzenji is much patronized by mer- 
chants and their families from Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, and Shanghai. It is also 
the chosen summer resort of the foreign 
Ministers, many of whom are the fortu- 
nate possessor of waterside dwellings 
in this deliciously cool and sequestered 
spot; ideal habitations, nestling amid 
trees close above the lake, inaccessible 
save by woodland paths or, more 


pleasantly still, by flat-bottomed sam- 
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pans. Only to set eyes upon them is 
instantly and unhesitatingly to break 
the tenth commandment all to pieces. 
Not that they have latterly been able 
to allow themselves more than fugitive 
glimpses of their mountain Capua, 
these poor diplomatists; for it is a far 
cry to Tokyo, and the international at- 
mosphere, heavily charged with elec- 
tricity, has required the presence of 
authorized lightning-conductors. How- 
ever, it is all right now, or going to be 
all right, so they say. Diplomacy, it 
seems, has been discharging its benefi- 
cent mission upon the time-honored 
lines with which Greeks, Cretans, 
Armenians, Macedonians, and other in- 
teresting, but troublesome, nationalities 
are mournfully familiar. “Be good 
little people; make no disturbance, 
whatever you do, and when the right 
moment comes we will all see whether 
something cannot be managed for you.” 
The right moment never comes—can 
never by any possibility come; the little 
people, weary of welldoing without re- 
ward, begin to wonder whether it 
might not, after all, pay better to be 
naughty; so they tumble down and 
crack their crowns, and motherly Eu- 
rope, whilst applying vinegar and 
brown paper, reminds them, more in 
sorrow than in anger, that they have 
only their own impetuosity to blame for 
their mishap. If kindly admonitions 
and nebulous promises have been of- 
fered to the Japanese—no longer in 
these days such a very little people— 
we may be sure that they have been 
received in a spirit of grateful courtesy. 
We may further venture to surmise 
that precisely how much is to be hoped 
or feared from “Les Grandes Impuis- 
sances” is known here, and that a na- 
tion which has been steadily perfecting 
its armaments for ten years past looks 
forward to fighting its own battles 
when the “right moment” arrives. 
But why talk or think about such a 
gruesome eventuality as a big war on 
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these serene heights and in this glori- 
ous summer weather? How much bet- 
ter to lie supine beneath a spreading 
tree, or in the bottom of a softly 
cushioned sampan, and forget the dis- 
tracted world! It is as easy and as 
satisfying to do nothing at Chiuzenji 
as on Venetian lagoons; and this is 
fortunate, since there is nothing to do, 
unless you care to try your hand at 
trolling for salmon or lake trout, with 
which these waters have been well 
stocked. 

Lake Yumoto, 800 feet higher than 
and eight miles distant from Chiuzenji, 
is arrived at by a forest path, a bare, 
grassy plain, and a somewhat precip- 
itous finai ascent, down which a torrent 
dashes in successive cascades. The 
sulphur springs for which the village of 
Yumoto is celebrated announce them- 
selves to the nose from afar. The pub- 
lic baths, which are as public as it is 
possible to be, inasmuch as they stand 
open to the adjoining road, are freely 
used by bathers of both sexes, who do 
not wear bathing-costumes. Honi soit 
qui mal y pense! It is a mere question 
of conventionality, and the Japanese, 
who see no reason for keeping their 
clothes on while washing themselves, 
are disagreeably impressed, it is said, 
by the garb which European ladies 
describe as full dress. The lake itself, 
set amid barren heights, is not unlike 
that of Chiuzenji, but is less smiling, 
somehow. One can readily believe that 
both Yumoto and Chiuzenji are liable 
to be transformed into swift, chilly 
dreariness by the heavy rains for 
which the district is, unfortunately, 
notorious. 

But this summer of 1903, memorable 
for its inclemency all over the Western 
world, has been exceptionally fine in 
the Far East, and although clouds 
gather at sunrise and sunset about the 
summit of Nantaizan, they disperse in 
a few hours, leaving turquoise out- 
lines to melt into a sky of sapphire or 
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a silvery moon to contemplate her 
image in the still mirror of the lake. 
What a joy it must be to forsake mala- 
rious seaboard cities and the weary 
routine of commercial life for this high, 
cool and restful retreat! Very likely 
the exiled British merchants, with their 
wives and children, do not even mind 
the bad weather (so reminiscent of 
sweet home) very much when it comes. 

“The great pull of this place,” re- 
marks one of them, with unconscious 
pathos, “is there being so little about 
it to remind you that you are in 
Japan.” 

Little or nothing, it must be con- 
fessed, so long as you keep your back 
turned towards the modest village and 
the temple and the white-clad, straw- 
hatted pilgrims, plodding steadily along 
through the dust. But this, whether 
“pull” or drawback, does not prevent 
Chiuzenji from being what he atro- 
ciously characterizes as a “beauty 


spot.” 


At Kobe, that busy, prosperous port 
on the Inland Sea, a great wrestling 
tournament has been appointed to take 
place, and spectators from every 
neighboring town and village have as- 
sembled to witness it, notwithstanding 
the appalling heat—which, for that 
matter, does not appal them in the 
least. They seem, indeed, impervious 
to all extremes of temperature, these 
remarkable people, who skip unhesi- 
tatingly into baths heated well-nigh 
to boiling-point and brave Arctic cold 
without wincing. Some six thousand 
of them are packed together now in the 
canvas-enclosed circus which is to be 
the scene of the coming encounters, and 
although the atmosphere is stifling, one 
cannot help noticing how much less 
offensive it is than would be the case 
in a European crowd of similar dimen- 
sions. The Japanese are, without 
doubt, the very cleanest people in the 
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world. Patient, too, and gayly good- 
humored, as always, upon the very un- 
comfortable and perilously rickety tiers 
of planks which have been run up to 
accommodate them. ° 

They are kept waiting a long time 
before a posse of dignitaries in antique 
costumes ascend the platform in the 
middle of the arena. These having 
seated themselves upon their heels, the 
wrestlers step forth by bands to do 
obeisance—big men, deep-chested, and 
possibly muscular, but so loaded with 
superfluous flesh that an English 
trainer would stare at them aghast. 
They do not, it appears, train at ail in 
our sense of the term, but are, on the 
contrary, heavy feeders and deep 
drinkers. How, with such a system of 
preparation, they contrive to accom- 
plish the feats which they are said to 
accomplish must remain one of the 
many mysteries of this land of contra- 
dictions. Naked to the waist and wear- 
ing gorgeously laced and embroidered 
aprons (the trophies, perhaps, of former 
victories?), they strut round the arena, 
bow profoundly again and again, and 
withdraw. Then two of them, stripped 
now to their loin-cloths, reappear, face 
one another, and the sport, one hopes, 
is about to begin. 

But they are in no hurry to come to 
close quarters. They crouch down 
upon their haunches, eye to eye, but 
some distance apart, change their rela- 
tive positions very slightly, make some 
half-feints, scratch up the sand, 
exactly like a pair of fighting cocks, 
retire, advance, retire once more, finally 
rise erect, and strut back to their sec- 
onds, who sprinkle them with water. 
Half-a-dozen times or more this per- 
formance, which may be highly skilful, 
but which is not a little comic to the 
uninitiated, is repeated, until on a sud- 
den, like a lightning flash, they are 
locked together. The struggle, when at 
last it comes, is quite short. One of 
the combatants is forced beyond the 


chalked line of the circle which sur- 
rounds the couple, and the bout is at 
an end. It is not necessary to throw 
your antagonist: all you have to do is 
to drive him, upright or prone, outside 
the boundary. 

In the course of the numerous con- 
tests which follow there are a few 
rattling falls; but the length of time 
spent in preliminaries seems—at least 
to an ignorant onlooker—rather out of 
proportion to the brief excitement of 
the actual fray. The thing is almost as 
tedious to watch as first-class billiards. 
However, the temptation to scramble 
out, jump into a jinrikisha, and seek a 
breath of fresh air on the hillside must 
be resisted until the great event of the 
day, which is to bring together the 
champion of Kyoto and the champion 
of Osaka, has come off. 

The champion of Kyoto is a huge, 
shapeless mass of obesity, appears to 
be middle aged, and cannot, one would 
think by the look of him, be altogether 
sound in heart and lungs. Somebody 
shrilly asserts that he has never been 
beaten. Osaka’s representative is 
sparer, younger, and more wiry. Evi- 
dently he has numerous adherents, and 
one unenlightened alien would be pre- 
pared to back him at even money if 
any takers were to be found. How- 
ever, he scores nothing by the prompt 
vigor of his attack upon the fat man; 
for the latter catches his right arm 
below the wrist as in a vice, throws it 
up aloft, and so for an instant holds 
him in imminent peril of being thrown 
off his balance. Only for an instant, 
though. Osaka’s long left arm winds 
itself round Kyoto’s mountainous bulk 
and clutches the back of his loin-cloth; 
Kxyoto’s massive left encircles Osaka’s 
ribs; the right arms of both remain up- 
raised, rigid and motionless, while both 
pairs of legs, firmly planted upon the 
sand-strewn platform, but with starting 
muscles, resist the tremendous pressure 
which one divines rather than sees. 
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And thus, amidst breathless silence, 
they stand minute after minute, neither 
yielding by a hair’s breadth, neither 
visibly distressed, although the sweat 
begins to run from their glistening 
bodies. What price Osaka? It looks 
as if, in a trial of strength so con- 
ditioned, sheer weight must end by 
telling. Presently the umpire, a quaint 
figure in gay kimono and silken haori, 
irresistibly reminiscent of an actor in 
The Mikado, rises and begins to prowl 
round the combatants with soft, cat- 
like strides, fan in hand. After mak- 
ing the circuit of the ring perhaps 
half-a-dozen times, he taps one of the 
men on the shoulder with his fan, and 
immediately they fall apart. Time is 
up; the bout has ended in a draw. 
During the rather protracted interval 
allowed for repose much excited chat- 
tering arises among the spectators, 
partisan feeling running high, no 
doubt; but there are no signs of loss of 
temper anywhere, and hushed expecta- 
tion fails upon the assemblage once 
more when the rivals step forth to meet 
in a second essay. The umpire places 
them carefully on the precise spot and 
in precisely the same posture as when 
they were separated; which seems a 
little hard upon Osaka, who is some- 
what at a disadvantage through his 
right arm being held, so to speak, in 
chancery. However, he has an air of 
confidence which should be reassuring 
to his friends, and one guesses, without 
quite knowing why, that he means to 
employ a more active system of tactics 
this time. Almost at once, indeed, he 
does something (exactly what he does 
only a quick and skilled eye could de- 
tect) which causes his colossal oppo- 
nent to sway perceptibly. A swift 
change of grip follows; the Kyoto 
champion throws back one massive leg, 
then the other, yielding unmistakably, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the fatal 
chalk line. Now, friend Osaka, one 
last, supreme effort, and the day is 


yours. But Osaka has shot his bolt. 
Very slowly he, in his turn, has to fall 
back and resign the inches that he 
has gained. And now, lo and behold! 
up flies his right arm as before, and 
the old position, from which neither 
competitor seems capable of shifting 
the other, is resumed. The umpire re- 
news his stealthy, feline gyrations, 
bending double and flirting his fan; at 
length comes the tap on the shoulder 
which proclaims truce, and all is over. 
There is to be no third encounter; 
honors are divided; Kyoto and Osaka 
may retire to their respective borders 
with laurels undiminished, if unaug- 
mented. 

The result, to judge by the applause, 
gives general satisfaction. Bets, it 
must be assumed, are off; but were 
there any on? One likes to think not. 
Inveterate borrowers though the Japa- 
nese are, they have a discriminating 
gift, and if, in their keenness to grasp 
the kernel of Western civilization, they 
have sometimes assimilated too much 
of the husk, they have seldom been 
slow to discover and repair their error. 
May these wrestling contests, which 
seem to be their sole form of popular 
sport, remain for ever free from ad- 
juncts which bid fair to degrade and 
destroy most forms of sport in certain 
other islands that we know of. 


Here at last, in Kyoto, is a wet day. 
Last night there broke over the hill- 
encircled, gray-roofed city a not unwel- 
come thunderstorm, accompanied by 
a veritable deluge, which has now 
dwindled to a steady, determined driz- 
zie. Through the streets, ankle-deep in 
mud, splash pedestrians on high clogs, 
their garments wrapped tightly round 
their legs, their shoulders protected 
(more or less) by oil-paper rain-cloaks 
and flat umbrellas of the same material 
held above their heads. From the over- 
hanging eaves and gutters streams 
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descend upon these last, which some- 
times cause the bearers to stagger; all 
the swaying lanterns and signs which 
hang along and across the thorough- 
fares are woefully bedraggled, and as 
one pokes one’s nose out between the 
leathern apron and the lowered hood of 
the jinrikisha, to see how other folk 
are getting on, one is strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that the use of 
paper is overdone in a climate liable to 
such visitations. On the other hand, 
it does not cost much to buy a new 
rain-cloak or a new umbrella, while, as 
for mud, the process of removing that 
from bare legs is swift and easy. 

At all events, the bad weather does 
not seem to keep anybody at home, nor 
need it prevent the hooded, leather- 
aproned sightseer from letting himself 
be whisked about to the temples, 
monasteries, parks, and palaces in 
which the old capital is so rich. Of the 
former, perhaps the finest and most in- 
teresting are the Nishi Hongwanji and 
Higashi Hongwanji, which adjoin one 
another and are the headquarters of 
the wealthy Monto sect of Buddhists. 
Both are vast treasure-houses of lac- 
quer, bronze, painted screens, and 
jewelled altars. In the neighboring 
monastery, divided by sliding panels, 
are the usual long suites of empty 
rooms with polished floors, immaculate 
matting, coffered ceilings, and wall- 
paintings on paper, which are but dimly 
visible on this cloudy day. The cor- 
nices of carved wood, representing 
birds and flowers, are some of them 
more than a foot thick, and, although 
pierced, have designs ingeniously dif- 
fering on the one side from those on 
the other. What time and patience 
must have been expended upon think- 
ing them out! The Nishi is called the 
Mikado’s temple, the Higashi that of 
the people—no misnomer, seeing that it 
has been rebuilt entirely by popular 
subscriptions since it was burnt down 
forty years ago. The total cost is said 


to have been a million yen (about 100, 
0001.), and it is fully equal to its neigh- 
bor both in architectural design and 
in elaborate ornamentation; which does 
not look as though either Japanese 
faith or Japanese art were on the wane. 

Is Japanese art doomed to perish? 
In a pictorial sense it is already dead 
—never, perhaps, despite its charm of 
dexterity, poetry, and color, possessed 
the elements of permanence or growth. 
But is it the case that the beautiful 
painstaking work in porcelain, lacquer, 
bronze, ivory, and enamel, which to 
most of us represents what is really 
glorious in the art of Japan, must 
cease to be produced under the 
changed conditions of to-day? Unfor- 
tunately, a high authority, the author 
of Things Japanese, sezms to think so. 
He points out—quite truly, of course— 
that under the old régime the Japanese 
ceramists, lacquerers, workers in metal 
and enamel, were not hirelings, but 
artists and clansmen, faithful te their 
feudal chief. “By him they were fed; 
for him and for the love of their art 


they worked ... time was no object 
... there was no public of mediocre 
taste to cater for... the art was per- 


fectly and essentially aristocratic.” 
Hence he concludes that “it is a mere 
piece of amiable optimism to suppose 
that such a tradition can be kept up in 
the days which have produced that 
frightful, but aptly descriptive term, 
‘art manufacture.’ ”’ 

It may nevertheless be permissible, 
with all proper deference, to take a 
more sanguine view. Shoguns and 
daimyos have passed away; but the old 
artistic spirit remains among a people 
who have changed their laws, their 
customs, and, in some degree, their 
dress, but who have not changed—in- 
deed, could not change—their national 
character. Here, to-day, in Kyoto, 
Namikawa is polishing in his little 
workshop pieces of cloisonné as charm- 
ing in design and coloring, as perfect 
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in finish, as any that have ever seen 
the light of his native land. Another 
artist of the same name at Tokyo, who 
works in a different and, as some peo- 
ple think, an inferior style—but it is a 
matter of opinion—has more orders 
than he can execute. At Nagoya, too, 
whence comes a third form of cloi- 
sonné, applied to silver, with the 
cloisons generally invisible, Kumeno 
and others are assiduously carrying on 
the difficult, minute handicraft. These 
enamellers are enthusiastic, and are 
not greedy. Although they work hard, 
their annual output is small, for in the 
repeated processes of baking which are 
required many pieces are destroyed. 
Consequently their wares are expen- 
sive. They do not make large for- 
tunes. Doubtless they might, if they 
eared to turn out rubbish in profusion; 
doubtless rubbish is turned out in pro- 
fusion and fortunes are made. But 
that matters little so long as what is 
honestly good and enduring is not 
choked out of existence. Why, after all, 
should it be? Given the survival and 
vitality of the artistic spirit (which 
must surely be conceded), given a suffi- 
cient number of purchasers, native or 
foreign, to provide the craftsman with 
a living wage, and it does not seem so 
desperately optimistic to believe that 
what has been will continue to be. 
Hope, moreover, is fortified when one 
remembers that a very large proportion 
of the so-called “old’’ Japanese porce- 
lain, lacquer, metalwork, and enamel- 
ling is not in reality old at all. The 
finest examples of the microscopically 
ornate Satsuma ware, for instance, 
were painted little more than half a 
century ago, while cloisonné work was 
brought to its present pitch of perfec- 
tion long after Commodore Perry, 
cru‘sing in Far Eastern waters, brought 
up off Yedo to mention to those whom 
it might concern that feudalism was 
out of date. Lacquering, though a very 
ancient craft, has had quite recent tri- 
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umphs, which connoisseurs pronounce 
on a level with those of the best 
periods, and nothing in the past can 
exceed for beauty the embroideries, 
brocades, painted silks, and cut velvets 
of to-day. 

Let it be frankly admitted, all the 
same, that the actual aspect of Japa- 
nese towns is not of a nature to reas- 
sure gesthetic persons. It is difficult to 
understand how or why an art-loving 
race has endured such hideous dis- 
figurement of its streets. Streets, too, 
in which fires have ever been so com- 
mon and so easily kindled! In Kyoto, 
the home and symbol of old Japan, the 
capital of many generations of dig- 
nified, powerless Mikados, the eye is 
less distressed than elsewhere by 
monstrous, inappropriate modern con- 
structions; yet even in Kyoto, alas! are 
tramears, electric lights, aggressive 
telegraph-posts and wires. Indispensa- 
ble though these accompaniments of 
twentieth-century life may be, one can- 
not help feeling that if they are to pre- 
vail urban picturesqueness must go, 
and with it by degrees that apprecia- 
tion of what is fitting and picturesque 
which constitutes what we call good 
taste. One remembers certain Euro- 
pean cities once renowned for their 
beauty and distinction, and one knows 
of what their municipal authorities 
have been capable in these latter days. 

The end, in any case, is not yet. For 
many years to come, in all probability, 
the traveller who knows what to avoid 
will be able to wander about all day 
long among the temples and palaces, 
the hills and gardens of widespread, 
gray-tiled Kyoto without meeting a 
solitary European or running against 
a single telegraph-post. Temples and 
pagodas innumerable; quaint, stiff gar- 
dens, recalling the tea ceremonies of a 
bygone period; vast, scrupulously 
dusted, vacant palaces—all these, un- 
changed and unchanging, breathe a 
gentle defiance to time. If the Imperial 
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pleasure-grounds and the Mikado’s 
Shishinden, or Hall of Audience, have 
something of the forlorn melancholy 
of an abandoned stage, it is not, after 
all, very difficult for the imagination 
to repeople them with the sumptuously 
attired daimyos who in days of yore 
used to come flocking thither along 
the Tokaido, attended by numerous 
retinues of two-sworded Samurai, to 
pay their respects to the sovereign re- 
cluse. Strangely fated recluse who, 
after a slumber of centuries, woke up 
one fine morning, at the bidding of a 
Yankee sea captain, to find that the 
actual business of governing was in his 
hands, and who now, arrayed in a 
French-looking uniform, prances forth 
to review troops armed with the latest 
pattern of rifle! 

We may pardon his gallant soldiers 
their European uniforms, acknowledg- 
ing that these were demanded by the 
sheer exigencies of the case; we inay 
grant that his honorable Ministers must 
sit henceforth at pigeon-holed writing- 
tables on suitably upholstered cluirs; 
it was time, perhaps, to give up sitting 
on the floor. But we may also hope, 
not without confidence, that in due sea- 
son he and his people will perceive 
what is worth retaining and what is 
best rejected out of the extraneous 
civilization which they have seized 
with both hands. Surely they will; for 
whether they deserve or not the epi- 
thets of incomprehensible, contradic- 
tory, inscrutable, and the like, which 
one grows a little weary of hearing ap- 
plied to them, it is not intelligence nor 
the sifting facuity that will be denied 
them even by their least flattering 
critics. Only the other day a sage 
newspaper scribe observed that “al- 
though the Japanese disdain perspec- 
tive in their pictures, there is no lack of 
it in their policy.” One is a little re- 


minded of the boarding-school young 
lady who, in an essay on natural his- 
tory, alluded to the “strange and pa- 
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thetic circumstance that the tortoise, 
which provides us with such beautiful 
combs for our back hair, has no back 
hair of its own.” However, if the 
journalist meant to call the Japanese 
perspicacious, who shall gainsay him? 
They have originated nothing, say 
the captious. No; but they have very 
seldom imitated without improving 
upon the original, and a wise eclec- 
ticism is in itself a form of originality, 
being so rare. Even supposing the 
worst comes tothe worst, and their cities 
are destined to approximate more and 
more closely to the utilitarian model 
that we know too well, they themselves 
can never quite sink to a corresponding 
plane of dreary uniformity. The land, 
to say nothing of the natural tempera- 
ment of its inhabitants, will not suffer 
that. In the future, as in the past, 
plum and cherry trees will burst forth 
with each recurring spring into acres 
of blossom, bamboos will sway and 
rustle by quiet pools, white foam of 
mountain torrents will flash between 
the red boles of lofty cryptomerias, 
strings of wild geese will take their 
flight across the pale disc of the moon, 
the snow-capped cone of Fuji will 
hover, delicate and phantomlike, in a 
blue haze between earth and sky. If 
the Japanese are wanting in originality 
(but of course they are not), no such 
reproach can be brought against Japan, 
which has a character and essence so 
distinct, so distinguished, so refined, 
and so inherent that one cannot con- 
ceive of it as liable to be vulgarized 
by any incursion of barbarians. 
Viewed from the Kiyomizu heights 
this evening, Kyoto shows as Japanese 
and as unspoilt as anybody could wish 
the ancient capital to be. The rain- 
clouds have dispersed; the last rays of 
the setting sun fire tiled roofs, pagodas, 
and the Kamogawa stream, with its 
bridges and riverside tea-houses; one 
gazes down at the groves and avenues 
of monastery grounds and at a many- 




















<olored crewd which is ascending by 
stairways or by the sharp acclivity of 
Teapot Hill, where vendors of cheap 
pottery and porcelain have their booths, 
to the high-perched temple of the 
Thousand-handed Kwannon. It is a 
shrine of great antiquity, and in much 
favor with the populace, who wend 
their way hither to toss pebbles on to 
the stone lanterns which surround it 
or coins into the extended sheet beside 
which a parchment-visaged Buddhist 
priest squats and taps his insistent 
gong. Should the cast pebble alight 
on the lantern and remain there, the 
suppliant is in luck and will obtain the 
object of his desire; but perhaps here, 
as at other shrines, it is a surer plan 
to employ cash, which cannot miss its 
mark and should be entitled to its 
equivalent. 

The sun sinks, the brief afterglow 
and twilight of late summer follow; 
then on a sudden the whole city, 
spread out beneath the spectator’s feet 
and sloping up towards them, breaks, 
as if by enchantment, into a galaxy of 
tiny sparks, some stationary, some 
darting hither and thither, like a 
swarm of fireflies. East and west, 
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north and south, the illumination ex- 
tends until the entire prospect is a 
blaze of light. Every householder 
hangs out a string of paper spheres 
or cylinders, every man, woman, and 
child carries one suspended at the tip 
of a bamboo cane, and presently bon- 
fires leap up into flame on the wooded 
hillsides; for the Bon matsuri has be- 
gun, and processions are starting, with 
measured chant and beat of drum, 
from all quarters in honor of this an- 
nual feast of lanterns. Witnessed from 
above, it is the most charming, fantas- 
tic, fairy-like spectacle that can be 
imagined; seen at closer quarters in the 
thronged, narrow streets, it resolved 
itself into a popular carnival, noisy 
and hilarious, but perfectly good-tem- 
pered. There is no drunkenness, no 
quarrelling, nor will there be any 
eracked heads, although the merry- 
making is to be prolonged for many 
hours to come. Not before the night is 
far spent will lanterns and torches be 
extinguished, one by one, and the 
climbing moon look down out of a 
mother-of-pearl sky upon a city and a 
population which seem to smile still 
in their sleep. W. EB. Norris. 





THE REAL SLAV TEMPERAMENT. 


The Slav has been reproached with 
leaving but a faint mark on history; 
he is thought to have done little for 
“liberty” and “‘progress.” Perhaps he 
is judged too much by the higher politi- 
eal and administrative organs of the 
Russian Empire, which does not seem 
to yield the fruits of a good tree. It 
may be argued, however, that the Slav 
has been disabled by circumstances 
from developing on natural lines and 
preserving in their purity his primitive 
traditions. 

In the things of this world, in mili- 





tary and political matters, he has had 
less success than the Teuton, though 
he has perhaps fared better than the 
Celt. The Celts have been thrust 
back into the extreme west of Europe; 
and the lands on which they live form 
part of the territory of States shaped 
on Teutonic lines. There never has 
been a Celtic State; but the Slav at 
least has founded various States, and 
some of them have struggled through 
to the present time. It is true that all 
have had great vicissitudes, and some 
have lost their independence, and even 
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their identity. Thus the Slovenes gave 
way before the Magyars, an Asiatic 
people. The Slavs in Moesia were over- 
whelmed by the Bulgars, a “Finnish” 
horde. In like manner, Servia fell, 
after several attacks, before the Turks, 
just as Russia itself for a time was 
under the Tartars, another Mongolian 
people. Poland was dismembered by 
Teutons and unnatural Slavs. Bohe- 
mia long found the hand of its Teuton 
neighbors heavy on it, but never lost 
its national spirit. Various Slav peo- 
ples were subdued by the Teutons who 
shaped Prussia into a Power. 

It might be inferred from such a rec- 
ord, that there is something naturally 
servile about the Slav. But the secret 
of his weakness has also been that of 
his Celtic brother’s subjection—a too 
great impatience of control, a too indis- 
creet love of liberty. The native tem- 
per of the race seems set against au- 
thority. In the traditions of more than 
one Slav people the beginnings of the 
State are ascribed to an inspired peas- 
ant. The form of their early societies 
seems to have been a democratic col- 
lectivism. It is curious to observe, in 
the case of Russia and Poland after the 
Law of 1863, how easily the foreign in- 
stitutions of a later growth fell off, 
and how naturally the peasant took to 
the ways of his remote forefathers. 
Democratic tendencies, however, were 
not aids to “success” for communities 
in the ages of force. 

The Slav, like the Celt, labored under 
two disadvantages in his warfare 
with the Teuton: he did not invent 
or take kindly to the feudal monarchy; 
and he did not like city life or the 
occupations which town dwellers fol- 
low. 

The hereditary feudal monarchy im- 
plied a sacrifice of liberty; and if the 
Teuton claims to have done anything 
for human liberty, he had better point 
to other achievements than this. It 
was before all things an organ of force, 
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and, though it strengthened German 
peoples, just as the modern organiza- 
tion of the German Empire has 
strengthened them, it did so at the 
expense of liberty. The Anglo-Saxon 
had freer institutions before the Nor- 
man Conquest; it has often’ been 
pointed out that this event substituted 
a “strong” rule for the “weak” rule 
of the Saxon kings. It also substituted 
a lower ideal; for the Witan was the 
instrument of a higher type of State. 
The Slav, who never developed feudal 
kingship, remained more free and more 
democratic. It may not be an accident 
that, just as the Normans gave greater 
coherence to the Saxon realm, so, too, 
Northmen laid the foundations of the 
Russian Power, which has attained 
greater success than other Slav States. 
Bohemia was a country in which the 
difference was made manifest between 
Slav notions of elective rulers and 
Teutonic notions of the position of a 
people as the “estate” of a dynasty. 
Poland again held out against making 
the succession to the crown hereditary, 
almost to the end; but sometimes or- 
ganisms have to revert to a lower type 
in order to survive. The proud prefer 
to perish. 

The fate of Poland is also a measure 
of the value of cities. We are apt to 
think of the City State as important 
only in the ancient world. The Teu- 
tons, however, would have made little 
mark without urban communities in 
the Middle Ages. From Basel, down 
the Rhine to the Low Countries: over 
the east of England and Scotland: in 
the north of Italy, whose republics re- 
produced the good and bad of Greek 
life, the influence of the Teutonic City 
State was plain. They might degen- 
erate—like the Scotch Royal burghs— 
into close and jealous bodies, keeping 
to a few the franchise and trading 
rights; but earlier they stood for 
liberty and security in the following of 
peaceful labor, as against the force 
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and idle robbery of the medieval baron. 
The Celt and the Slav lacked them—in 
Ulster it was remarked that, before 
the Plantation, there was no city but 
Armagh. In like manner, Argyll may 
be contrasted with Fife. If Poland 
had had such an element in her so- 
ciety, her nobles would not have been 
able to enslave the peasantry and 
make the royal power a _ shadow. 
Certainly on Polish soil there are and 
have been towns enough, but they 
were full of Teutons and Jews; there 
were no native burgesses, no stuff to 
fashion into a Third Estate. 

The case of Russia is unlike that of 
Poland; there the Czars strengthened 
themselves at the expense of the no- 
bility, like our Tudors, and the modern 
bureaucracy is made up of men whose 
claim to nobility is the fact that they 
serve the crown. Unlike our Whigs, 
they are not necessarily drawn from 
the native aristocracy. The political 
development of Russia has indeed not 
proceeded on democratic Slav but on 
bureaucratic Prussian lines. The 
latter model is fit for a true empire; 
and in Prussia there is that signal 
mark of empire—predominance of race. 
If we leave out the Rhenish Provinces, 
the rest of Prussia is built on the 
débris of crushed Slav peoples. The 
recent attempts to drill the Baltic 
Provinces, Finland, and the Armenian 
Church into a uniform pattern, are 
modelled on the Prussian policy pur- 
sued in Alsace-Lorraine and the Ger- 
man part of Poland. Indeed, the parti- 
tion of Poland has kept the three East- 
ern illiberal Powers together by a com- 
munity of interests and fears. It is a 
matter of history, that Russian state- 
craft has been largely borrowed from 
German oracles; the chief difference 
being, that in Russia there is not, as 
in Prussia, a ruling class of non-Slav 
race. It is indeed as safe to affirm the 
“Teutonic” character of the Tsardom 
as it is to speak of the “Latin” civil- 
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ization of France, Spain, and Italy. 
All that is meant is, that these coun- 
tries yet retain the impress of the time 
when they were provinces of the 
Roman Empire. In Russia, Slav ways 
and ideas must be sought lower down 
in the social and political scale—in the 
“mir,” with its communal ownership 
of land, in the “aztel,” or co-operative 
workshop, in the organization of local 
self-government. 


In spiritual, as in secular things, the 
Slav spirit is not well reflected by the 
institution which stands for it in the 
eyes of the world. The Greek Church 
has been imposed on the Slav; it is not 
a spontaneous expression of his habit 
of mind. Indeed, it was a geographical 
accident that brought him within its 
fold. The Russian Slavs were con- 
verted by Greek missionaries, while 
the Balkan Slavs lived within the 
sphere of the Greek Empire. The Poles 
and Bohemians were gathered into the 
Latin Church. No Church could have 
a close connection with two such sys- 
tems as the Byzantine and Russian 
Empires, and yet suffer no reaction. 
Yet the Greek Church is not so 
“Erastian” as a Western Church would 
have been under like condition; in 
each case the State has been in a mould 
Oriental enough to enable the Church 
to give it a theocratic tinge. Russia is 
the only country in Europe where 
“Procurator of the Holy Synod” could 
be the title of a high officer of State. 
If the Greek Church had set store by 
being Catholic, like the Latin, it 
would have been more detached from 
these two political systems, and so 
have been more of a free Church. Its 
ambition, however, has been to be 
Orthodox, not Catholic. Now, there is 
nothing Slav in such an aspiration; it 
is Greek, but, as understood by the 
Greek Church, sought to be realized 
on impossible conditions. The Greek 
genius, in its prime, desired to think 
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rightly; but such thinking was recog- 
nized as implying growth and progress. 
The Greek Church wished an impossi- 
bility—to think rightly, but without 
growth or change. The very name 
Byzantine is a by-word for soulless 
verbal dialectics. In Russia, the close 
connection with the State, joined to 
this enforcement of formal orthodoxy 
and the policy of keeping human be- 
ings in tutelage, makes the Greek 
Church a persecuting Church. Not- 
withstanding this, there are millions of 
Dissenters in Russia, who seem to find 
the Greek Church alien from their tem- 
per, just as the Celts with one accord 
have rejected the Anglican Establish- 
ment. Yet the Greek Church has bent 
to humor popular leanings. The use of 
pictures is conceded to the objective 
mind. The rejection of instrumental 
music from divine service, if not main- 
tained on Puritan grounds, as among 
the Presbyterians, has the effect of 
making the service more congrega- 
tional. Again, as in the Roman but 
not in the Anglican communion, the 
bulk of the secular clergy is drawn 
from the people. The Orders of regu- 
lars lead a cloistered contemplative 
life, about which there is something 
Eastern, but little akin to the feverish, 
missionary zeal of Jesuits and other 
brotherhoods in the Latin Church. 
Bohemia was the one Slav country 
that espoused the Reformed doctrines. 
Jerome and Hus borrowed much from 
Wiclif; the success of their movement 
was partly due to the fact that it 
blended with an outburst of Czech 
nationalist feeling against the Ger- 
mans. It could hardly have done this, 
however, if it had not a democratic 
character. The Reformed doctrines, 


which prevailed in Bohemia for two 
hundred years, might have been estab- 
lished there for good, but for the Aus- 
trian conquest and persecution: nearly 
all the Protestants were killed, driven 
out, or overawed by the Viennese Em- 
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peror in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
evangelical Christianity yet surviving 
in Moravia, and the quality of much 
Russian Dissent, show a clear strain in 
the Slav, which is at home with early 
Christianity. The note of this Slav 
“heresy” is an unwillinguess to make 
that compromise with the world, to 
which the Western Churches have more 
or less yielded. His temper is the 
“Christianity of the Gospel.’’ To such 
a temper it is not a conclusive reason 
for not obeying the Sermon on the 
Mount, that such obedience would be 
fatal to the survival of the State. The 
Western State is not so dear to the 
heart of the Slav. This spirit has be- 
come articulate in Tolstoy; but it ani- 
mates all those Russian believers who 
find that they cannot give military ser- 
vice to the State. 

These traits should be remembered 
when we are disposed to think of the 
Slav as a Cossack. Perhaps more than 
most of us, he retains the stamp of our 
early Aryan forefathers. The unit of 
his society—the village community—is 
common to him and the Hindu. And, 
like the Hindu, he has a certain East- 
ern acquiescence in destiny; and in 
war he seems ready to be shot. He 
does not try to subdue the forces of 
Nature to himself, and has little share 
in mechanical contrivances. Moralists 
remind us that action is hindered by 
too much feeling; certainly the Slav 
seems to have too much feeling. He is 
as melancholy as the Greek; but 
shows it through music, even more 
than through literature. He is as im- 
pressionable as the Celt, with this dif- 
ference—that his home has rarely been 
amid mountains or by the sea, except 
the Baltic, which is less inspiring than 
the ASgean or the Atlantic. Hence, his 
art deals more with human kind than 
with Nature. His temper might have 
remained unknown to us, if we had 
had to go out of our way to study 
Slav folk-lore, dances, and airs; but in 

















the nineteenth century Slav art was 
taken up by men of genius, who have 
spoken to all Europe. 

Slav art has become a naive “crit- 
icism of life.’ The word “criticism” 
must be used guardedly, as the Slav 
has little turn for abstract thought, 
such as the Greeks and Hindus showed: 
being without the curiosity of the 
former, and feeling more deeply than 
the latter, he is less able to settle down 
to calm contemplation. So perhaps we 
should say that Slav criticism is 
usually unconscious but sometimes 
deliberate, as in Tolstoy, who uses his 
powers as an artist to arraign the form 
of society. It was suggested that the 
Slav was able to accept the Gospel 
quite purely, because he had no motive 
for making the reservations which our 
attachment to Western institutions im- 
poses upon us. This detachment in- 
spires his art. We talk of his realism, 
meaning that he will not see things 
through a kindly haze, but in a dry 
light. Thus he has no feeling for the 
romance of war, being quite without 
the set of ideas connected with chiv- 
alry. Even in his unconverted days 
Tolstoy wrote of war (in Sevastopol) as 
if it were a horrible thing. Verest- 
chagin, the painter, also treated war 
faithfully in his pictures. In like man- 
ner, Gorky does not take the evils that 
follow in the train of Western indus- 
trialism for granted; he paints them in 
their naked horror. Well he may; for 
certainly the Slav, like the Celt, seems 
to degenerate rapidly when he drifts 
into the slums of cities. Even Tolstoy 
is at times more impressionable than 
consciously critical: thus The Cossacks 
is written under the influence of 
Rousseau, the Kreutzer Sonata under 
that of Schopenhauer. In some ways 
Slav feeling seems to be expressed 
better by Turguéniev, a sweeter and 
milder nature than Tolstoy, whose 
asceticism has a touch of asperity. 

Of all the arts, however, music is the 
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one by which the Slav has impressed the 
Western world. Music is hard enough 
to interpret authoritatively; yet it is 
scarcely fanciful, if we try to discern 
in Slav music a common expression of 
the Slav temperament. However ela- 
borate the structure of a particular 
piece may be, it is likely to have its 
root in popular airs. Thus it never be- 
comes artificial; there is always a cer- 
tain spontaneity and freshness. The 
note of sadness is usually very clear. 
Sometimes it is too plaintive, as in 
Chopin, who would probably have been 
suspected by Plato, as tending to melt 
too much the heart of man, and make 
him a feeble warrior; in Tschaikowsky 
it is sterner, as it is in the solemn 
Prelude by Rachmaninoff. That music 
should never be exotic appears to have 
been recognized by Dvérak, the Czech 
musician; though he seems to have ap- 
plied the principle with an odd confu- 
sion of history. For, being in America, 
he is said to have suggested to the peo- 
ple of the United States that they 
should base their music on negro 
melodies. 

If we wish to see what has been the 
achievement of Slav music during the 
past fifty years, we have only to com- 
pare the record of the Slav with that of 
the Celt in the same period. The Slav 
has nothing like the “Eisteddfod” or 
“Feis,” which are a kind of Dionysia— 
perhaps the idea of “competition” in 
music would seem to him incongruous 
—yet the Celt, with all this systematic 
cultivation, has not produced such 
masterpieces as those of the great Slav 
composers in our time. There is a 
great number of traditional Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh airs; but they have 
never formed a basis for the elabora- 
tion of great works. Indeed, the his- 
tory of Slav music is not unworthy to 
be compared with the rise of Greek 
drama, which also sprang from the 
simple songs of a rural community, 
met to celebrate some of the festal 
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occasions of their agricultural year. 
Each became—within the possibilities 
of its own medium—a sad musing “o’er 
the doubtful lot of human kind.” 

In suggesting that the Slav is mel- 
ancholy and something of a fatalist, 
there is no intention to forget that he 
has a touch of Celtic irascibility. He 
has a bad name for wild retaliation; in 
Russia and in the Balkans oppression 
is answered by assassination, of which 
the Teuton has a genuine loathing. We 
were quite sincere in our horror of 
Celtic outrages in Ireland twenty years 
ago. The Teuton, however, forgets 
that he is sometimes responsible for 
maintaining a social order which 
breeds savage and murderous thoughts. 
He can be a partner in the oppression 
of one race by another; and then he 
neither understands the resentment 
which he is causing, nor the form in 
which the resentment expresses itself. 
In his own domestic troubles, he pro- 
ceeds differently; if his rulers seek to 
oppress him, he uses such a weapon 
as the power of the Commons to refuse 
to vote supplies. He talks with unc- 
tion of the “red fool fury of the 
Seine,” or “the blind hysterics of 
the Celt,” and is proud of a record 
in which freedom “slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent.” 
The Teuton as poet has a_ touch 
of the lawyer or bureaucrat. One 
can only hope that, in Russia 
at least, Tolstoy’s philosophical dis- 
approval of appeals to physical force 
will be understood to imply, not only 
a withdrawal from military service, 
but refusal to use the bomb. 

At the moment there are confident 
prophecies that the present war will 
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bring about a revolution in Russia. 
Many of us are slow to believe this, 
because we are convinced that the Rus- 
sian Slav is incapable of self-govern- 
ment. For this purpose we are too apt 
to make Parliamentary institutions the 
test, and, not forward ourselves in local 
government, we underrate the possi- 
bility of developing freedom and re- 
sponsibility by local self-government. 
Hence we commonly ignore the work 
that has been done in this direction 
in Russia since the time of the Tsar 
Alexander II. We also forget that the 
Slav is better placed than we are for 
dealing with some of the economic 
problems that face large populations. 
His system of land tenure is not, like 
ours, much encumbered with the relics 
of feudalism. The village community 
is his unit; and, if it were not for 
heavy taxation, the Slav peasant would 
not be badly off. This, combined with 
a traditional distaste for town life, 
has helped to prevent a drain to the 
towns. Thus there has been no great 
physical deterioration; and the race has 
remained young and fresh. For such 
a race we feel that the future has 
possibilities. The Slav seems quite 
out of sympathy with the Positive 
spirit; and it may be that he will never 
give us great names in physical science 
or mechanical invention. Copernicus 
is almost the only great physicist who 
has arisen among the Slav peoples. If, 
however, the race can resist the factory 
system, as it did the feudal system, 
and organize industry on the lines of 
labor co-partnership—and it has gone 
some way in this direction—it will have 
done much to make life more tolerable 
for large masses of men. 
H. M. Conacher. 
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HOMEWARDS. 


“We are twelve, twelve of us! Are 
we to burst in this stifling heat?’ 
angrily howled an old man, leaning out 
of the narrow carriage-door. “Please, 
look yourself,” he continued, drawing 
back to show the train-conductor he 
was no liar. 

“She must get in all the same,” the 
man answered calmly, and turning to 
somebody behind him, who was quite 
silent, “Quick,” he said, “up with you, 
give me that bundle. I'll hold it.” 

“No, no, thanks, it’s all right, I can 
get up,” murmured the woman anx- 
iously; she caught hold of the handle 
with one hand, held tight to her breast 
a shapeless ragged bundle with the 
other, got up, and stood waiting in the 
middle of the railway carriage. 

The door was shut with a sharp 
bang; the train moved; she staggered 
and would have fallen had not the old 
man who spoke before held her up. 
At the sudden shock a small, thin arm 
peeped out of the ragged bundle. 

“Now, boys, we must make a little 
room; the poor thing cannot stand all 
the time,” said the old man in a loud 
voice to his fellow-travellers, 

“Let them make room on the other 
side,” struck in his neighbor, but no- 
body moved. She was hanging on to 
the laden luggage-net, and stumbling 
at every shake. 

“You are all thin ones over there,” 
he continued, winking idiotically at the 
unwieldy paunch of the man near him, 
who was snoring. 

“Dare say, when you’ve nothing to 
eat,” answered two or three, and some 
scanned each other’s faces in silent 
taunt. 

“Now, then, let’s squeeze up a bit, 
and make her a little room,” spoke at 
last an old woman compassionately. 
“We shall be all the warmer!” she 


added with a good-natured smile. 
Then they all moved to the left, except 
the man in the corner, who would not 
give up his place, and shrank nearer to 
the window. 

The woman faintly said “Thank 
you,” and sank down on the seat next 
to her kind champion; then drawing 
her arm with infinite care from under 
the ragged bundle, she stretched and 
moved it, with a sigh of relief, to re- 
lease the cramped and aching limb. 

“Bad job having to travel with 
babies,” said the old woman, turning 
to her. 

“T say, we don’t want any squalling,” 
cried out crossly a mealy-faced youth. 

“Oh, he won’t cry, you needn’t fear,” 
said the mother, with a strange, pale 
smile. 

“Is he ill?” 

“A little,” she answered after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, in a trembling under- 
tone, blushing deeply. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“America, I landed this morning.” 
Two of her companions who had sailed 
with her sighed. 

“All alone?” 

“My husband... remained down 
there,” she sadly answered, looking at 
her mourning. 

“Poor thing! 
going now?” 

“Home,” naming a small village in 
the fever-stricken Maremma. 

“Have you made a little money, at 
least?” With an eloquent Italian ges- 
ture she scraped her thumb-nail on the 
edge of her teeth; that was the only 
answer. Then a wretched slow chorus 
arose in that stuffy atmosphere: each 
resigned voice telling its brief tragical 
history. 

“IT made three hundred francs: it all 
went for medicine and doctors,” so 
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said the pale-faced youth, and his pale- 
ness showed how useless it all had 
been. 

“To go out, I sold my house and two 
fields: all my people died of fever!” 

“We come from France,” said an- 
other, pointing to himself and his 
neighbor. ‘We had to fly; they wanted 
to settle our hash.” 

“Here’s my fortune,” sneered an- 
other, holding up a five-franc piece. 

The screech of the whistle seemed to 
jeer from time to time at all that 
wretchedness; those useless wails, 
floating from the narrow windows, 
found no echo through the vast ex- 
panse of the dumb and indifferent 
plains beneath! 

Silence, indifferent, even hostile si- 
lence, was all that was vouchsafed to 
those pitiful tales. But how give pity 
when it was like hearing one’s own 
story told over again? 

Only the snorer moved uneasily 
every now and then, muttering words. 

“How good that child of yours is!” 
exclaimed the old woman. 

The mother barely smiled. 

“Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“A boy,” she answered. 

“How old?” 

“Nine months.” 

“God bless him!’ 
dered. 

“Let me see it,” continued the old 
woman, curiously, getting nearer. 

“No, no,” she cried with sudden 
agony. Then she added: “He is asleep, 
poor darling!” 

It was midday. All now were quiet, 
exhausted by the hot weather. Some 
began to eat: they produced from 
ragged pockets or from inside unbut- 
toned shirts parcels with very dubious- 
looking contents. The fat man, roused 
at last from his sleep, bought some 
bread and sausage at a station. The 


The mother shud- 


mother also bit at some dry bread. 
“And that poor child, aren’t you go- 
ing to nurse it?’ asked the old woman. 
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“Why, we’ve been here five ours and 


it has not sucked yet.” The mother 
started. 
“Yes, now...in a moment,” she 


faltered faintly; and when her bread 
was finished she began very slowly to 
unfasten her dress, while the old wom- 
an watched her with a look of infinite 
tenderness, the look of all women who 
behold a mother’s loving, holy care. 
She scarcely lifted a corner of her 
shawl, put her feet up on the opposite 
seat, and bending over her baby raised 
it to her breast. 

The men made more room for her, 
asked her to lean back comfortably. 
full of respect for that mother who re- 
minded them of their own young wives 
and baby children, reminded them of 
all the joys and sorrows in their distant 
homes. 

“You can’t have much milk,” mut- 
tered the old woman. 

“Oh, quite enough: too much even,” 
she replied with a voice that sounded 
like a broken sob. 

All the travellers were silent, for the 
heat of those burning hours was dread- 
ful; a few smoked, two or three 
slumbered. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the still and heavy air. The 
train sped on, running to its destiny. 

“Bye-bye, baby,” softly sang the 
mother, “bye-bye, baby——” 

The men, soothed, shut their weary 
eyes, 


The train drew up: a shout, a name. 
The mother started to her feet, hurried 
to the door, tried to open it. 

“Wait, I’m coming,” growled the con- 
ductor. With a hurried “Happy jour- 
ney to all” the woman jumped down; 
the train was off again, but she 
stopped, staring at it stonily. 

“Well, what are you up to there, like 
a searecrow,” said someone behind her. 
She started in a fright and rapidly 
walked away, hugging the child to her 
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breast. Out of the station, on the 
right, ran a lonely, sunny lane, bor- 
dered by thick grass; she walked stead- 
ily on for a long time, and when it 
seemed far enough stopped, sat down 
by the side of a ditch, and with her 
trembling hands began to unroll very 
slowly the shapeless, ragged bundle. 
It was the small body of a cold, livid 
child. The mother watched it intently, 
watched with tenderness and fear—she 
dared not touch it: the baby was dead; 
he had died two days ago, whilst yet 
at sea. They would have plucked him 
from her and sunk him in the bottom- 
less depths. Never! Her mother’s love 
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found strength to dissemble, to play 
that terrible part. But now she had 
saved him! The only boon those dis- 
tant, cruel lands had left her! The sea 
could not drag him away now. 

“Baby, baby, your own mother’s 
baby!” she cried, frantically kissing the 
poor closed eyes, the little black mouth. 

“Oh, dear little baby!” and she 
trudged across the smiling fields, rich 
in the golden corn, holding forth to the 
sun the frozen little body. 

Far away, against the pure, blue hori- 
zon, stood out the village cemetery’s 
crosses, sombre and sad. 

Amelia Rosselli. 
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Those writers who have studied the 
intelligence of animals have paid but 
little attention to the mental charac- 
teristics of the foxhound. Most of the 
dog stories that are told to exemplify 
some point of canine psychology are of 
the intelligence displayed by our house 
pets or by collies. Now, no careful ob- 
server can doubt that the dog learns 
many things from his constant asso- 
ciation with man. The close and 
steady watching of his friends, to 
which the faithful animal’s affection 
prompts him, opens out to him a new 
region of thought, and removes him to 
a certain distance from others of his 
race. As the companion of man, he 
puts away many doggish ways, and 
within the limits of his capacity he 
adopts those of the beings he loves. 
Thus among these specimens of the 
race we seldom see the dog as he is, 
but rather as the friend of man. While 
he has lost many of the resources of 
the canine race, he has gained some of 
the pleasures and many of the pains 
of mankind. 

The only place where we can view 


dog nature in a condition at all ap- 
proaching that of its primitive state is 
in a kennel of hounds. There, and 
there only, I think, we see the animals 
living in a state which is a meeting- 
point between the community life of 
the wild dog and the artificial existence 
of the dog which is in fact a member 
of our family. 

It is in the kennel that we can trace 
the beginnings of the remarkable in- 
telligence which dogs manifest. Pro- 
fessor Romanes, in his “Animal Intelli- 
gence,” remarks that the psychology of 
the dog would require a treatise to it- 
self. But Darwin opens out a whole 
train of thought on this subject when 
he points out in “The Descent of Man” 
that social animals possess the highest 
possibilities of mental development 
among brutes. No one can doubt that 
the intelligence which originally led 
animals to perceive the advantage to 
the race of uniting into a community 
must have been above the average, or 
that a community life having been once 
adopted, the beginning was made of 
that upward progress to what we may 
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call canine ethics, which is so marked 
in dogs. Foremost among these we 
may note the subordination of self for 
the common good, an elementary sense 
of duty to one’s fellows, and of the 
obligation of the strong to defend the 
weak. These traits appear in a more 
or less developed form in all animals 
that live in community. 

In the case of the foxhounds, how- 
ever, though they live in community, 
they have not the primal necessity of 
supplying themselves with food. Nor 
to the same extent as the wild dogs 
do they fall under the rule of the 
stronger hounds of the pack. At every 
moment of their lives are George and 
Jim with their thongs, to keep order 
and prevent the conflicts by which the 
master dog works his way to the rule 
of the pack. Nevertheless, we can see 
clearly the traces of the old life. Nor 
ean any one who has lived with a 
pack of hounds doubt that they have 
among them certain rules and regula- 
tions of their own. Age, strength, and 
wisdom are respected, for I am sure 
that the stronger and older dogs exact 
and receive certain tokens of respect 
and submission from the others. No 
young hound, for instance, will be 
allowed to interfere with the time- 
honored right of one of the fathers of 
the pack to his own particular place on 
the benches at night, or to usurp his 
place at the feeding-trough. 

But one of the rules which is most 
strongly impressed on their minds is 
that the greatest of all sins is to leave 
the pack. Now, it is evident that there 
could be no safety, in a wild state, 


either for individuals or the com- 
munity, except by keeping well to- 
gether. It is said, indeed, that the 


packs of wild dogs in India are more 
than a match for a tiger; but alone 
they fall an easy prey to their con- 
stant enemy the leopard, whose an- 
cestral predilection for dog-flesh has 
caused many a vacant place among our 
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favorites in that land of exile. Indeed, 
though the pack together can pull 
down a sambur, this stag could easily 
beat off one or two couple of dogs. 
Therefore the first law of the pack is 
unity of action. The necessities of 
jungle life have so impressed this on 
the mind of the hunting dog, that now 
in the present day we find the same 
law prevailing. We come as it were 
into touch with the primitive dog in 
our kennels on this point. For if a 
hound leaves the pack or is for any 
reason lost for a time, it will not have 
escaped even a casual observer how 
on his return the hackles of the older 
hounds go up, and that a series of 
growls will express their disapproval 
and anger. Just so doubtless the 
fathers of the jungle packs greeted 
the truants, possibly expressing their 
disapproval in a still more forcible 
manner. 

To the same deeply implanted dis- 
approval of a hound leaving the pack 
is, I think, to be attributed the habit 
of falling on and perhaps killing a 
hound that rolls off its bench at night. 
In this case, however, the voice of the 
huntsman or the crack of the whip will 
still the tumult. The instinct of the 
pack is to throw themselves upon their 
fallen comrade and rend him for his 
fall. He is for the time one apart 
from themselves. Yet in obedience to 
discipline their anger is soon appeased. 
It is indeed related that one huntsman 
had a _ bell suspended above the 
benches, from which a cord hung over 
his bed. Whenever a_ disturbance 
arose he had only to pull the cord and 
the kennel was at peace. 

Another relic of tribal ethics I have 
noted. Every one knows that from 
time to time hounds take a dislike to 
one of their number, and the life of 
such a dog is in danger if he is not re- 
moved. In all such cases that have 
come under my own notice I have 
found that the hated hound was an 
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idler, one that had either no heart or 
no capacity for work. But I should 
not like to say that this was always so. 
As a case in point, some years ago, 
when in India, I received with a draft 
a hound named Champion. With him 
I was delighted at first, for he was an 
exceedingly handsome hound. Then 
came doubts, for I wondered why such 
a good-looking hound should have been 
drafted if there was not something 
more than usual against him. From 
the first the leading hounds of the pack 
disliked him. Old Senator rolled him 
over. Villager, the best and mildest 
of the seniors, never passed him with- 
out a growl; and Gambler, a very keen 
and savage hound, watched his oppor- 
tunity to do him ill, The whole kennel 
was disturbed, and poor Champion was 
obviously in Coventry. He was al- 
ways to be seen sitting alone in a cor- 
ner with his ears turned back, in the 
way many dogs do when they are 
unhappy. At last one day when we 
were at exercise the pack, led by 
Gambler, fell on the luckless Cham- 
pion, and my man and myself had 
some difficulty in rescuing him. After 
this Champion was sent across to the 
ladies’ kennel; but he was scarcely 
more popular there, although he was 
not ill-used. It was with them that 
he first went out hunting. Then the 
secret was out. Champion had no taste 
for hunting. He never did any work, 
—indeed he took no interest whatever 
in the sport. 

Since Champion’s day I have had or 
known hounds that had not even the 
faintest trace of a hunting instinct, as 
I have had pointers that would not 
point and retrievers without the in- 
stinct to fetch and carry. But hounds 
that do not work have always been dis- 
liked in the kennel. While I do not say 
that a useless hound is invariably ill- 
treated—and of course a hound may 
be unpopular in the pack on account 
of his surly temper—yet in the ma- 
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jority of cases when one has been 
attacked, the sufferer has been useless 
in his work. I suggest therefore that 
the conduct of the pack shows us that 
the community used to put away its 
useless members, and thus keep up the 
working strength of their body. 

There is, however, in every kennel 
a hound that is master, and when 
his rule has weighed heavily on his 
fellows I have twice noticed something 
very like a conspiracy among the 
others to rid themselves of the tyrant. 
In these cases the leaders in the attack 
are not necessarily the most quarrel- 
some hounds; but there seemed in one 
case, as I shall show, a disposition to 
make a simultaneous attack. The pack 
once aroused is for no half measures, 
and the latent savagery of the hounds 
seems thoroughly stirred. Every ken- 
nel has such stories of outbreaks where 
the hounds have killed and eaten a 
companion, this generally being one 
whose temper was uncertain. 

In one pack there was a powerful 
hound that lorded it over the others. 
If he fancied a snug corner he simply 
went up to the occupant and growled, 
on which the other hound would rise 
up and resign the coveted place. That 
the others were afraid of him was 
plain. One day they were all around 
him in the yard when they made a 
simultaneous dash at old Ravager. 
The feeder hearing the scrimmage 
rushed in, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty rescued him. The others had 
him on the ground, and he was so 
badly bitten that he was shortly after- 
wards drafted. In the other case a 
hound of a most sulky and unsocial dis- 
position, but which was always keen 
for blood, was racing, hackles up, at 
the head of the pack and close to a 
sinking fox. The hard-pressed fox 
managed to squeeze into a drain, and 
Challenger followed and stuck fast. 
In a moment the rest of the pack had 
pulled him out and killed him. I must 
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say, however, that this may have been 
rather the wild excitement of the chase 
than revenge, for we cannot forget the 
difficulty of stopping men at a sham 
fight when they are charging and their 
blood is up. On the other hand, it was 
strange that this hound should have 
been the victim, since the pack never 
showed any desire to attack their fel- 
lows who had fallen into difficulties 
during the chase. 

As soon as we take our hounds out 
of the kennel and into the field, we 
see at every turn the traces of the 
working of the primitive pack for their 
common ends. Until the game is afoot 
the hounds spread far and wide over 
the covert. Once a hound strikes a 
scent, his voice, or, if the line is not 
strong enough to justify a note, his 
waving stern, signals to the others, and 
the widespread pack comes together in 
a moment. They push forward to- 
gether on the line, and a small space 
now suffices for the whole of them. 
They are sure that the quarry has 
passed, but not sure how near he is. 
Now one hound speaks, then another, 
and the whole are streaming away, 
the older and stronger hounds throwing 
their tongues. 

Hounds have a most varied vocabu- 
lary, if so we may call it, and there 
are several notes in the chase, each 
clearly distinguishable from the others. 
There is the call which denotes a find, 
the eager yell which proclaims the line, 
the satisfied chiming chorus which 
served originally to keep the younger 
and less experienced members of the 
pack together and to call up strag- 
glers. There is, too, the note of 
savagery, which tells of the expectation 
of blood. This, no doubt, was in primi- 
tive days the expression of hunger 
anticipating satisfaction. 

But at this point we come across a 
curious instance of the effect of civil- 
ization on the hound. Just as his 
master no doubt originally took to 
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hunting to satisfy his needs, but now 
finds his pleasure in the chase, so the 
hound takes a pleasure in the actual 
scent, apart from the original reason 
of his hunting for the satisfaction of 
his hunger. No doubt the scent of the 
quarry delighted by its suggestions of 
gratified appetite, just as the smell 
of cooking may raise anticipations of 
coming pleasure in the hungry or 
greedy man. But now scent is clearly 
a pleasure in itself, for, if a huntsman 
will allow it, a hound will often re- 
joice and bay over the place where the 
scent is strongest, returning to it again 
and again, instead of pressing on in 
pursuit. There are indeed many 
hounds in every pack who are indif- 
ferent to blood. They work as hard 
as any while the chase goes on, but 
sit around perfectly uninterested after 
the death of the fox or the otter. 

If you wish to see a return by the 
hound to primitive methods of hunting 
you should go down to Exmoor and 
watch the hounds hunting the wild 
stag. This is a most notable instance 
of a return to a primitive environment 
arousing ancestral instinct. The stag- 
hounds used on Exmoor are merely 
foxhounds too big for their own packs. 
They come from many sources; but 
Belvoir blood, which has certainly not 
hunted the stag for one hundred and 
fifty years, is as much valued there as 
elsewhere. Yet not only do the hounds 
enter readily to the stag, but they re- 
turn to what I believe to be their 
natural method of hunting. Right up 
from primitive times the hound has 
hunted the deer, and when our ances- 
tors were perhaps hardly much more 
civilized than the wild dogs it was 
the latter, not the former, that had the 
greater success in the chase of the 
deer. The deer was the dogs’ favorite 
food, and doubtless for this reason the 
scent of the stag is to-day sweeter than 
any other to the hounds. When man 
came to the front in the struggle for 
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existence, and made the dog his ally 
in hunting, the deer was the chief 
quarry hunted. So that long before 
the fox was pursued the stag was 
hunted, and far more preponderant 
than any other among the instincts of 
the hound is that of chasing the deer. 

It is most curious to note how readily 
the foxhound becomes a _ staghound, 
going back in many respects to the 
ways of his old White Talbot ancestry. 

Watch staghounds when they are 
laid on. However good the scent they 
string out, not carrying a head and 
running with a broad front like fox- 
hounds, but each one enjoying the 
seent for himself. They have re- 
lapsed at once to the primitive forma- 
tion of the pack in hunting. Again the 
old Talbot or White St. Hubert spoke 
when he touched the line, but ran al- 
most mute during the chase, speaking 
again when he recovered the scent 
after a check, or when having ran up 
to the stag the quarry sprang up 
close in front, and again at the bay. 
So, too, the staghounds generally run 
mute, except at these points of the 
chase. 

I was present the other day at a 
most interesting and instructive bay. 
The body of the pack had gone off on 
another line, and the hunted stag was 
brought down to the water by a single 
hound. This was a puppy, and proba- 
bly in his first season, perhaps hunting 
his first stag. It was quite easy to 
detect in the hound’s notes the call to 
the pack. Nor did he attempt to at- 
tack the stag by himself any more 
than his ancestors would have done. 
He kept near, though out of reach of 
the threatening antlers, and called. 
Two or three other hounds answered, 
and coming dribbling up joined in the 
bay. But when, summoned by the 
Master’s horn, the whole pack at last 
came up and mastered the situation, 
the voices changed. There was an old 
dark hound standing just below me 
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on the bank. So long as there were 
only a few hounds assembled he 
uttered the deep boh-boh-boo-ooh of 
the hound baying, the call for help to 
the pack. But no sooner had the other 
hounds come in sight than his voice 
changed to the concentrated savage 
notes which sound like intense hatred, 
but are really the expression of the 
hunger of his ancestors and the early 
traditions of the chase. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, from 
whose original strains even the choicest 
families of the Belvoir kennel are 
descended, were undoubtedly originally 
a staghound pack, and up to the time 
of the late Duke of Beaufort retained 
traces of their staghound origin. The 
Badminton pack were notable for their 
power of holding to the line of their 
hunted fox amid the distractions of 
fresh lines, and it is interesting to see 
how the modern foxhound when he 
comes to the kennels of the Devon and 
Somerset frequently develops the same 
power. It is evident that this too is 
a reversion to a necessary primitive 
attribute. For if the wild-dog pack had 
continually changed they would not 
often have killed, and the same is true 
of the modern staghound. It is the 
main object of the hunted stag to shift 
the chase on to some other member of 
the herd, younger and weaker than 
himself. This manceuvre is often at- 
tempted, and but for the fact that 
some hounds learn to distinguish 
between the line of the hunted 
stag and that of a fresh quarry, it 
would be oftener crowned with suc- 
cess than it is now. 

Again, when we return to the kennel 
we find that some curious customs pre- 
vail, of which not the least remarkable 
is the “singing” in kennel. Hounds do 
this most often on summer nights, and 
seem to enjoy it; but I have never been 
able to understand what the reason of 
the custom is. It seems more like prac- 
tising than anything else, and as one 
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lies awake and listens, the sound car- 
ries one away to the past scenes of 
the chase. It is possible that hounds 
too are chanting old hunting-songs of 
their race, and telling of past joys and 
exploits. 

From our experience of hounds in 
the field and in the kennel we draw 
evidence that their marvellous instincts 
are the result of tribal memory—.e., 
memory which is common to all in- 
stead of an individual possession. 
This the short span of life allotted to 
dogs makes even more necessary for 
them than for us. So it often comes 
about that what we do by reason, the 
brutes do by instinct. For it may be 
noted that each animal has the smallest 
amount of instinct at its start in life 
that is necessary for the survival of 
the race. Directly the pressure of 
need ceases the animal is left to its 
own personal experience and the exer- 
cise of its intelligence. That there is, 
however, always a substratum of rea- 
son below the instinctive action is 
shown by the fact that these can be 
restrained by discipline. 

There is another point in the charac- 
ter of dogs that a study of hounds in 
kennels brings clearly home to the 
eareful observer. Although hounds are 
very much alike, and indeed we can 
carry back the leading strains to a sin- 
gle family bred in the kennels of the 
Belvoir Hunt in 1876, and although 
the kennel discipline is everywhere 
much the same, yet hounds have their 
individual characters strongly marked. 
The resemblance is only skin-deep, and 
imposed by our love of uniformity in 
externals. What Darwin writes of 
mankind, that it is variable in mind, 
and that mental variations tend more 
to be inherited than bodily ones, is also 
true of dogs. Family characteristics 
are inherited in the kennel. For exam- 
ple, there was a notable hound named 
Gambler in the Duke of Rutland’s ken- 
nels. This hound had great physical 
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strength, was a marvellous hunter, 
with a power of nose that was re- 
markable. On one occasion a dry and 
dusty road had brought hounds to a 
standstill. Then down the road came 
old Gambler. He lashed his stern, 
gave a few reassuring notes, and put 
them all right. And now, wherever we 
go, if we see over a dusty fallow or 
a bad scenting stretch of rough ground 
a dark-colored hound come dashing to 
the front, we hardly need to ask how 
he is bred. We may be pretty sure 
he is a descendant of the Duke of 
Rutland’s Gambler. 

Whenever we dip into hunting lore 
we find the same strong family charac- 
teristics descend. The descendant of 
one family always trots to cover under 
the huntsman’s stirrups. Another has 
a wonderful! instinct for finding his 
fox, and yet another seems to feel no 
interest in the chase till it is time to 
run for blood. 

Let me take the reader into a kennel, 
and as he will see a common life so 
also will he find plenty of individual 
characters. There is old Gambler—no 
relation of the famous hound—he has 
an indifferent digestion and a good 
heart. Never passes over an injury, but 
bears no malice. He is a light feeder 
and a hard worker, and the object of 
constant care. He is, I think, more 
attached to his master than any hound 
in kennel; but a rough word will send 
his hackles up and lift his lip into a 
snarl. There is Villager, the best and 
steadiest hound in the pack. He is 
never wrong and has no faults, and as 
he swings his stern gently for the bis- 
cuit he knows will be given him, you 
can see sense and benevolence written 
all over him, Then, lithe, and twisting 
herself insinuatingly, comes Lavish, a 
beautiful hound, fast, faultless in 
shape, but eaten up with jealousy. If 
she hits off the line first, her light 
musical tongue may be trusted abso- 
lutely; but if another hound is more 























successful, she is quite capable of 
throwing her tongue and dashing off 
at right angles to the true line. The 
old gray hound with the wise face is 
Driver. He has retired from active 
work since the day when he found 
he could not go the pace of his younger 
fellows. One day he turned back and 
went straight home. He is a favorite 
and does as he pleases, trots to the 
fixture with the pack and helps to find, 
but never comes out of covert. When 
the rest of the pack come out, the old 
hound goes home. He will not toil 
along in the rear where he used to lead 
the van. There again is Senator, who 
never brooks an injury nor forgives 
one, but is a good and useful hound, 
with a nose so marvellously fine that 
he will hold a line for a mile or more 
when no other hound can own it. 
That very handsome hound of a rich 
tan with a peculiarly noble expression 
is Beadsman. He is the Pecksniff of 
the kennel. He is, in fact, about to be 
drafted. In the field he is useless, 
though he always stands in full view 
of spectators at the meet, and utters 
a roar expressive of impatience to 
begin, Yet I believe the only thing he 
does is to pick up carrion and look out 
for stray rabbits. I have seen him 
bolt a rabbit like a pill. He is often 
missing and always fat. Beadsman 
has a perfect genius for concealing bits 
of bone in his meuth and bringing them 
into kennel, where, needless to say, 
they cause strife and ill-feeling. He 
has done less work and more mischief 
than any other hound, yet is seldom or 
never detected in wrong-doing. 

The original community life of the 
wild hunting-dog must of necessity 


have laid the foundations of certain’ 


moral characteristics. Darwin argues 
in the “Descent of Man” that the 
capacity for association indicates a 
corresponding capacity for moral de- 
velopment. It is, of course, easy to 
see that no association could hold to- 
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gether without subordination of self 
and the exercise of self-control, and a 
willingness to help a companion or de- 
fend a weaker member of the clan. 
Many people have visited a_ well- 
organized foxhound kennel and ad- 
mired the order and discipline that 
reign there. We have seen the hounds 
jump up on their benches at the hunts- 
man’s command, cease to growl and 
quarrel at a word of warning, come 
one by one to be fed at the huntsman’s 
call, and leave the feeding-trough at 
once when ordered to do so. Again, 
with what an air of pitying considera- 
tion will a hound lick a sore place or a 
wound on a fellow. 

So, too, in the field how wonderfully 
on the whole the pack restrains itself 
from riot. A plump rabbit or a fat 
hare is a great temptation to a hound 
that has been fasting for twenty-four 
hours. Yet it is evident that riot 
must have been avoided in the primi- 
tive times even when the pack was 
famishing. It has ever been the cus- 
tom of the dog and his relative the 
wolf only to hunt when hungry. It is 
further clear that individuals could not 
have been permitted to go away after 
any cross-trails, or the pack would 
never have been able to kill its quarry. 
Hence the severity of the rule against 
leaving the pack which I have already 
noted, and the response which the 
hounds’ inherited moral sense makes 
to the rate of the whipper-in and the 
crack of his thong. This last has taken 
the place of the teeth of the master 
dogs of the old pack. The act of riot 
was always wrong-doing, and must 
have been so if the pack was to exist. 
So that the huntsman has a foundation 
of hereditary habit of self-restraint and 
even of Altruism to work on. 

We need not wonder, then, at the 
intelligence of our friend the dog, 
since the roots of it are fixed so far 
back in that capacity for social life 
which Darwin declares is at the root 
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of all intelligence. The mind of the 
dog is older than our own, and his 
morality and manners have common 
springs of action. Yet it is this very 
common origin which marks the gulf 
between us, and enables us to see 
clearly what modern philosophers have 
not always noted, the impassable gulf 
between the spiritual and natural even 
in things of the mind. That the dog 
has gone so far and yet has progressed 
no farther is one of the notes of this. 
Nay, the very perfection of his intelli- 
gence and morality within their neces- 
sary limits show that they are com- 
plete. The good hound, unlike the 
good man, is faultless, and every hunts- 
man will tell you of hounds that never 
do wrong. 

Indeed this is true of all animal intel- 
ligence within its limits: it is always 
more effective than ours. The hound 
Villager, already spoken of, never did 
wrong, nor was a thong ever laid on 
his back, He had a somewhat peculiar 
note, and to his voice all the pack 
would fly. For a mark of the value of 
moral force in the kennel is the con- 
tidence the rest of the pack have in the 
truthful hound. Beadsman, also men- 
tioned before, had a beautiful voice, 
deep, mellow, and musical. But not a 
hound would go to him until his procla- 
mation of a line had been confirmed 
by some other more trustworthy mem- 
ber of the pack. The fact that the 
hounds distinguish between the rela- 
tive moral value of their comrades 
shows the existence of an ethical stand- 
ard of an elementary and primitive 
kind, and manifests the truth that 
there are real morals as well as man- 
ners in the kennel. They are not only 
the result of submission to superior 
force. In fact, kennel discipline could 
never be enforced unless there were an 
hereditary sense of right and wrong to 
appeal to. 


And with the sense of right and 


wrong there is a strong love of ap- 
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probation. I have often noted, when 
riding through a covert, how a word 
of approbation and encouragement 
would cause an industrious hound to 
redouble his efforts. One hound, a 
very excellent but usually light- 
tongued bitch, named Victory, would 
always answer, when spoken to in 
covert, by a low eager sniffle like the 
noise a hound makes when dreaming 
of the chase. It was as though she 
would say, “I’m doing my best. I 
think he’s been here, but I’m not certain 
enough to speak.” When she was 
fairly sure she would speak, and then 
look back at me as if I was within 
sign. Directly she saw the horn go 
to my lips she would scuttle off as 
hard as she could on the line, full of 
drive, and throwing her squeaky little 
tongue all the time. 

So dependent on this love of approba- 
tion are hounds, that for a careless, 
silent, unobservant huntsman hounds 
will not work at all. For they ex- 
press their approval and disapproval 
of their human friends in a most prac- 
tical way. An amateur huntsman, 
who rides well but cares little for his 
hounds, hardly knowing their names 
and very rough with them, I know. 
He rates and even hits at the hounds 
with his thong, generally when he does 
wrong himself. A friend draws many 
an excellent hound from this kennel, 
drafted as incorrigible, but really be- 
cause they will not work for their 
master. 

You can punish a hound for wrong- 
doing, but you cannot make him work 
for you by this means. The best 
hounds in your pack will do nothing 
for you if you do not reach the stand- 
ard of canine well-doing in the field. 

That the kennel is a peculiarly rich 
field for the observation of the intelli- 
gence of dogs I am certain. It is a 
pity that huntsmen are not as a rule 
more observant, and even amateurs 
take wonderfully little interest in the 
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hounds as individuals. In this article 

I have but touched on the surface of 

a topic as interesting and important 

to the man of science as to the sports- 

man. The kennel, in spite of the litera- 
Riackwood’s Magazine. 
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ture and the importance of fox-hunt- 
ing, is an almost unworked source of 
ideas for the students of that most 
fascinating of sciences, the psychology 
of our friend the dog. 

T. F. Date. 
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One summer, when, as a youth, the 
writer was living on the banks of the 
Tees, that ancient river repeated a 
time-worn tragedy. There had been 
signs of rain in the west, and a fisher- 
man, neglecting the warning, had taken 
his stand far out in the half-empty 
bed with his face down stream. The 
plash of a small waterfall close by 
prevented his catching any unwonted 
sound, and thus the inevitable flood 
presently coming down—after the man- 
ner of north-country streams in a wall 
of water—swept him away, and he was 
quickly lost sight of among the tum- 
bling billows. Night shortly settled 
down, so that no search could be foi- 
lowed up, and the morrow bringing no 
tidings of the unfortunate man it was 
regarded by every one as a certainty 
that the body had been swept out to 
sea in that wild race of waters. The 
sequel to the story the writer received 
at first hand. A fortnight had passed, 
and the misadventure had ceased to be 
talked about, but early one morning 
the wife of a cottager, dwelling by the 
waterside, was disturbed by her hus- 
band rising at an unusual hour and 
leaving the house hurriedly without 
assigning any reason for so doing. In 
plain fact, the man was reluctant to 
confess what urged him, but he had 
had a vivid dream, indicating that the 
missing body lay under a shelf of rock 
on the river’s bank, well remembered 
as a favorite spot whereat to “tickle 
trout.” The man proceeded to put out 


alone in a little boat, and presently re- 
turned with the body, which he had 
found precisely where it had appeared 
to his waking fancy. 

This story, for which the writer can 
vouch entirely, is only offered for what 
it is worth, as supplying an argument 
in favor of a faculty supposed by some 
to be possessed in greater or less 
degree by certain individuals, and 
particularly perhaps among races liv- 
ing under natural conditions and apart 
from civilization. Here, it may be 
claimed, is plausible evidence of a man 
described by his wife, almost with 
pride, as “‘no scholar,” who, having his 
mind at rest and without any effort 
of reasoning, suddenly and with over- 
mastering conviction receives and 
grasps a truth, being, so to speak, con- 
scious of an intuition which he can in 
no way explain. 

If this occurrence has any signifi- 
cance it must be taken as one more 
shred of evidence in favor of the 
reality of a form of presentiment, of 
which it might seem that isolated but 
noteworthy examples are constantly 
recurring. Mr. F. H. Grundy, in “Pic- 
tures of the Past,” tells us of his hav- 
ing lost his hat, which had been carried 
down in a swollen stream in Australia, 
and of a blind black servant who, hear- 
ing of the occurrence, at once started 
off and feeling his way down to a dis- 
tant bend of the river forthwith re- 
covered it, regarding the while his dis- 
covery as in no way wonderful, owing 
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to the fact that some conviction had 
assured him that it was there. In all 
instances of a similar nature which 
come to hand there is at least one point 
of agreement—namely, the agent can 
give no account of the way in which 
the divinations have come about, save 
that it is independent of ordinary 
channels of communication. 

There is a tradition that the coming 
of the French to the country of the 
St. Lawrence was revealed to one of 
their medicine men in a vision, and 
that a deputation of several canoes set 
forth; and after a voyage of many 
weeks, during which time they passed 
through the territories of numerous 
friendly tribes who had heard nothing 
of the coming of the white people, they 
actually met the French pioneers, and 
found everything as the seer had de- 
scribed. <A writer in the Spectator, 
commenting on this, suggests that 


thought reading may sometimes ac- 
count for presentiments, but hardly for 
such a case as this, unless we assume 
that impressions in the universal ether 
may make themselves felt at any dis- 
tance by persons who are capable of 
perceiving them, even when there 
seems to be no connecting link what- 
ever. We talk of ideas being “in the 
air,” and occasionally inventions are 
made and even books written so simi- 
lar that it would have been supposed 
that one person copied directly from 
another, if this had not been shown to 
be impossible under the circumstances, 


As an example of an apprehension 
being “in the air’ we may cite the case 
relating to Sir John Franklin, comcern- 
ing whom it is stated that before there 
was any justification for alarm, and 
indeed before any tidings could have 
reached England, certain people at 
home became so firmly convinced that 
something was amiss that they de- 
termined on attempting to fit out a re- 
lief party. Not till long years after 


was it known that disaster and death 
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had actually already overtaken the ill- 
fated expedition. Are then ice and sea 
no barriers? Again and again we hear 
testimony to the same effect, as, for 
instance, ships on reaching port find 
tidings have already outstripped them 
of some striking incident that has hap- 
pened on board on the high seas. 

To quote another well-authenticated 
example, the death of General Gordon 
was talked of in the streets of Cairo 
as a known fact on the day of its oe- 
currence, though Cairo is a thousand 
miles away across the desert from 
Khartoum. Again, Mr. R. Kerr gives 
the evidence of British officers engaged 
in the late war in Afghanistan, who 
stated that “whenever they conveyed 
to their subordinates particulars as to 
their intentions to operate at a certain 
point fifty or a hundred miles away, 
the natives there shortly afterwards 
knew all about their plans.” And in 
like manner it has been constantly re- 
ported during the present Russo-Japa- 
nese War that the Chinese have ap- 
peared to be in possession of intelli- 
gence which could have been conveyed 
through no obvious channel. Similar 
and noteworthy testimony is forth- 
coming in abundance, more particu- 
larly in times of impending danger. 
At such crises signs and portents are 
often imagined to be discerned, and the 
fear engendered may become a potent 
factor in the case. Hunters and 
naturalists will tell of a cognate pre- 
science noticeable in the animal world, 
so that hunted creatures, as it is said, 
scent the danger afar. It might then 
become a question whether some mode 
of obtaining intelligence from a dis- 
tance may not have been acquired by 
certain creatures in a state of nature, 
as also by native races, from the very 
exigencies of their condition, and some 
survival of this be yet found here and 
there among civilized people. 

It is well established that under ab- 
normal conditions individuals may be- 
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come endowed with exalted percep- 
tions. Dr. Alex. Bain states that “in 
the delirium of fever the sense of hear- 
ing sometimes becomes extraordinarily 
acute, and that among the premonitory 
symptoms of brain disease has been 
noticed an unusual delicacy of the 
sense of sight.” May we not also bring 
forward certain well-attested examples 
of that species of second sight which 
refers to passing but distant events? 
The great mass of such evidence may 
doubtless be with advantage rejected, 
but even so it is hard to assure our- 
selves that no residuum of truth re- 
mains. It may well be that there are 
many more or less occult avenues by 
which intelligence is capable of being 
conveyed. Is it possible to arrive at 
a conception of the nature of any of 
them? Where a multitude is gathered 
together, an inner consciousness or con- 
viction, a thrill of pleasure or of pain, 
of exultation or of fear, will sometimes 
irresistibly permeate the minds of all. 
It is so in a marked degree in a large 
audience, when a fervent speaker or a 
singer holds every being spellbound, 
and by sympathy is perfectly conscious 
that he does so. 

A well-marked example of this once 
urose most obviously on Lord’s Ground 
in the year 1870, when the writer, then 
au Cambridge undergraduate, was one 
of a large multitude watching the final 
struggle of the University Match. 
There was a feeling that any excite- 
ment over the game was at an end, for 
Oxford was winning all too easily. In 
fact, their side needed only four runs 
to secure victory, while they had still 
three wickets to fall. Moreover, one 
batsman, Hill, was well set; and as 
Cobden, the Cambridge bowler, com- 
menced a fresh “over,” justified the 
general anticipation by making a fine 


boundary hit to finish the match. 
Somehow, however, the ball never 
reached the boundary, for Bourne, 
fielding for Cambridge, managed with 
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one hand to partially check the ball, 
so that only one run was made, and the 
next ball the same fielder caught Hill’s 
partner, At this the interest of the 
onlookers, which had grown languid, 
at once revived, and when Cobden with 
his next and third ball clean bowled the 
fresh man in, the multitude drew one 
deep breath. One wicket to fall and 
three runs to make. If Hill could only 
take the next ball! That would be 
the feeling of every partisan of Oxford; 
but Hill was at the other wicket, and 
as the last batsman went to his wicket 
there came on each and all an over- 
mastering conviction of what was 
about to happen. 

Of course the wicket went down 
with that next ball, every one knew 
it would! 

This would be spoken of as a case 
of so-called panic, or nervous tension, 
which irresistibly spread from end to 
end of the whole concourse. But it 
would seem that in like manner intelli- 
gence of actual fact, though unspoken, 
can pass from unit to unit of a throng 
and so traverse many miles with mar- 
vellous speed. A case of this seems 
to have occurred on the occasion of the 
fatal accident to Mr. Huskisson at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. Mr. Grundy, al- 
ready referred to, was a witness of the 
fact, and describes it thus. The whole 
thirty miles of railroad was “lined 
double and treble deep with carriages, 
to say nothing of the standing multi- 
tudes. The accident occurred midway 
between the two towns. A little 
crowd collected by the side of the line, 
and there was a murmur ‘Huskisson 
is run over.’ Then the story spread, 
travelling along the thousands with 
electric speed. Another instant, an 
the engine, released from its load, 
dashes madly past at a speed of forty- 
five miles per hour, It took only 
twenty minutes for that engine to 
reach Liverpool in search of surgical 
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help, and yet the rumor of the accident 
was there before it.” 

Now it is inconceivable that any in- 
telligible message could have been 
transmitted along the line by word of 
mouth in anything like such a short 
period, so as to proceed ahead of the 
advancing engine. A moment’s con- 
sideration will prove this. The engine 
was going at twice the top speed of 
an expert runner. Now watch a hun- 
dred yards’ race at any athletic game, 
and as the racers start think what 
chance would there be of conveying a 
message along the line of bystanders 
in anything like the short period—only 
ten seconds—in which the course is 
covered. The feat would be clearly 
impossible, moreover it is questionable 
if any precise message would ever be 
passed along in this way. The ex- 
periment has been tried times out of 
number in a game in which we have all 
taken part. A ring of persons is 
formed and one of the number whis 
pers a definite remark into the ear of 
the individual on his left, who, still 
in a whisper, passes it on. Then it is 
found that by the time the message is 
poured into the right ear of the first 
speaker it is strangely different from 
that which he himself issued. 

Leaving here the discussion of such 
modes of telegraphy as are alike recon- 
dite in their operation, and perhaps 
only vague in their result, we may pass 
on to more intelligible methods which 
have been adopted by primitive races 
and which may be found forestalling 
and fairly vying with perfected meth- 
ods of our own to-day. 

That the heliograph is no new ma- 
chine should need no telling, but it 
may not be known how efficient the 
rudest instrument of the kind may 
prove among those whose brains are 
subtle, and hand and eye are rendered 
cunning by constant practice. Possi- 
bly the word heliotrope no longer sug- 
gests an optical instrument; but under 
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this name Gauss, nearly a hundred 
years ago, introduced an apparatus 
designed to aid in long-range surveying, 
and adopted largely in America. The 
principle involved was that of direct- 
ing a small beam of sunlight truly to a 
distant station occupied by an assist- 
ant observer; and it was found that a 
flash from off a plane mirror, measuring 
only a square inch, could be seen 
across seven miles, while larger but 
still extremely portable mirrors could 
flash across greatly extended ranges; 
and thus it was evident that long-dis- 
tance signalling was a possibility with 
a no more elaborate instrument, given 
only the necessary sunshine and suffi- 
cient dexterity in manipulation. It 
would follow then, as a matter of 
course, that such a simple and effi- 
cient mode of communication would 
come to be adopted by native races 
who would benefit by such a means, 
and who dwell in lands whose heritage 
is unbroken sunshine. Thus we learn 
from Galton and others that flashing 
signals of this nature are commonly 
adopted by the bushmen in the North 
American prairies, and by Indian war- 
riors of the wild West. It is said 
again that the fleet of Alexander the 
when sailing for India, was 
piloted along the Persian Gulf by 
heliograph signals flashed from the 
shore. We may surmise that it is to 
this or a similar mode of telegraphy 
that Henry Cornelius Agrippa refers 
in a learned treatise published in Ant- 
werp early in the sixteenth century. 
An earnest examiner into all branches 
of occult philosophy, we find him de- 
scribing in vague though not unintel- 
ligible terms an optical contrivance for 
transmitting long-distance messages. 
“Which art,” he says, “of declaring 
secrets is indeed very profitable for 
towns and cities that are besieged, be- 
ing a thing which Pythagoras long 
since did often do, and which is not un- 
known to some in these days, I will not 
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except myself.” Be this as it may, we 
find, as we might expect, that the 
natives of Arabia, earliest among 
practised observers, and availing them- 
selves of their open country and cloud- 
less skies, had learned at least nine 
hundred years ago to heliograph in- 
telligence from one city to another. 

In higher altitudes and in lands 
where from physical causes the agency 
of sunshine would be less available, 
other ancient but highly efficient meth- 
ods are found to be practised. Follow- 
ing tradition, if not actual history, let 
us go back three thousand years. The 
last days of the Siege of Troy are 
come, and the commander-in-chief of 
the conquering hosts undertakes to 
tell, or rather telegraph, the first tid- 
ings of the fall of the city to his lady 
away at Mycenz, a direct distance 
truly of only two hundred and fifty 
miles; but the breadth of the ADgean 
lay between, thus rendering the task 
one of extreme difficulty and labor. 
Yet we are to regard it as having been 
accomplished, and, moreover, in the 
space of a single night. Let us see how 
the feat, finely conceived throughout, 
works out in the tale of “Aschylus.” 
The moment having arrived, the first 
signalman retires back on the mountain 
height of Ida, adding to distance, but 
gaining greatly in elevation, and thence 
sends his gleam across seventy miles 
to a hill top in Lemnos, a possible task 
enough, irrespective of the fact that 
Vulean had his own workshop there, 
and was supposed to have lent a hand. 
But now the next nearest practicable 
point towards the mainiand is Eubeea, 
across a gap of ninety nautical miles, 
which would render any earth-born 
flame, if raised on no great eminence, 
invisible by reason of the mere con- 
vexity of the globe. It is here then 
that the scheme is grandly engineered 
and rendered strictly feasible, some of 
our classical critics notwithstanding. 

Away on the seaboard of Macedonia, 
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forty miles to the northeast, and so 
more remote, the far peak of Mount 
Athos rears itself near seven thousand 
feet into so-called cloud-land, only no 
clouds are there, and ready to hand is 
the very material to create the fastest 
and fiercest flame—the pine logs of the 
mountain slopes. Justly might the 
dramatist describe such a furious blaze 
as it climbed far into the sky as a 
“golden light like a sun.” All difficul- 
ties of a physical nature would now 
vanish. The distance from Mount 
Athos to the heart of Eubcea is about 
a hundred geographical miles—a giant 
stretch truly—but from an elevation of 
nearly seven thousand feet there is 
across sea a known visible horizon of 
some eighty-five miles; and if an emi- 
nence of only about one thousand two 
hundred feet could be found in Eubcea, 
then there would be established direct 
vision from height to height across the 
whole distance; and such a moderate 
height is surely attainable on Mount 
Makistos, the tallest peak of a hilly 
land. From this point the selection of 
heights, completing eight in all, was a 
simple matter, and, as the story tells, 
suitable fuel was found abundantly in 
the scrub of the hillside. 

Southward of Mount Ida, but on the 
same mainland, we come to the hilly 
country of Judea; and here, five hun- 
dred years later, troublous times are 
imminent, and we find the Jews alert 
to “set up a sign of fire” on the ap- 
proach of the expected foe. 

Only two hundred miles westward, 
however, of the line of Grecian beacon 
heights, in a wilder and more broken 
land, we find a totally different mode of 
native signalling in vogue. We are 
now in Albania, and the country has 
become too mountainous to admit of 
the use of beacons, whose light could 
find no ready path through mere for- 
ests of lofty peaks. But here the steep 
mountain slopes lend themselves to an- 
other and more efficient transmission 
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of messages, namely, by actual speech; 
for the human voice, trained by prac- 
tice and pitched in suitable tones, will 
bridge the deep ravines and travel far 
down resounding valleys, so as to be 
not only distinctly heard, but readily 
interpreted by the hill dwellers, whose 
ears are no less well trained than their 
voice, 

Herein may lie more than half the 
mystery of the mode whereby the 
Kaffirs and others in the late war 
seemed to have conveyed information. 
These were credited with being able to 
shout intelligibly to their fellows from 
kopje to kopje in a manner which 
others could scarcely grasp, and still 
less imitate. It seems to have been 
partly, but by no means entirely, a 
trick of the voice. Here through all 
time they had needed, and thus had ac- 
quired, a language. which could be 
framed in mere shouts. It would be 
far otherwise with our own tongue. A 
British drill sergeant might make his 
voice, as a shout, penetrate as far as 
a Kaffir stripling, but the intelligible 
words which he could thus convey 
over, say, a mile of distance would be 
strictly confined to the limited techni- 
cal vocabulary of the barrack yard. 
The natives, on the contrary, we must 
suppose, could converse volubly in 
their own wild yells at the same range. 
In this case, however, the ear unques- 
tionably becomes as practised as the 
voice, a fact which may be well noted 
at home. In agricultural districts, 
where fellow laborers often have to 
converse with or direct one another 
at a distance, it will be found that the 
ear of the countryman will, as a rule, 
interpret far shouting very much more 
readily than those who, though they 
may be intellectually superiors, are not 
accustomed to discipline their attention 
in the same special manner. The same 
remark applies where noise or other 
disturbance interferes with easy’ hear- 
ing. An example of this was forced 
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on the notice of the writer lately dur- 
ing a somewhat lengthy period of en- 
forced leisure at the Great Central 
Station at Nottingham. Busy trains 
were constantly arriving and depart- 
ing, and the general turmoil, added to 
the hissing, panting, and shrieking of 
the locomotives all confined within the 
span roof, often rendered it exceed- 
ingly hard to exchange conversation 
with a companion, even when mouth 
and ear were in the closest proximity. 
Yet the officials of the station could 
apparently, with no extraordinary ef- 
fort, make themselves understood at 
half the length of the platform. 

Obviously the last-mentioned modes 
of telegraphy are not well adapted for 
secrecy. A flashing signal of the na- 
ture of the heliograph could be equally 
well detected by an outsider stationed 
anywhere along the track of the tell- 
tale beam. The beacon light could be 
seen the whole country round. The 
long shout could become the property 
of any trained listener within range; 
but circumstances will arise where it 
would be imperative that distant com- 
munication should be conveyed not 
only with despatch, but with perfect 
secrecy; and even here native ingenuity 
has proved fully equal to the task. 

In the wilds of the Amazon valley 
the savage tribes of the Catuquinaru 
Indians have through centuries lived 
and died on their native soil, but 
within ever narrowing limits, har- 
assed eternally by one ceaseless cause 
of alarm—the dread of the white man’s 
approach. Generation after generation 
they have had to be on the alert to 
strike their habitations and pitch them 
again on some fresh ground where, 
however, they must needs through 
every hour of the day literally keep an 
ear open for any hostile advance. 
Under pressure of this necessity they 
have devised and handed down a mode 
of communicating from settlement to 
settlement by a species of rude but 
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efficient telephone, of which some ac- 
count supplied by Dr. Bach has been 
published in the Geographical Journal. 
It appears that the particular group 
of Indians visited were divided into 
four sections, located about a mile 
asunder, and all in a true line north 
and south. In each section there was a 
signalling apparatus carefully con- 
structed, and of such peculiar nature 
as to give the idea that a savage belief 
in charms and enchantments is here 
blended with the elaboration of a 
strictly mechanical contrivance, involv- 
ing true scientific principles. A hard 
palm wood stem, about sixteen inches 
across and some three feet long, 
was hollowed out, and its lower 
half filled with layers, which, begin- 
ning with the lowest, consist of fine 
sand, wood fragments, bone frag- 
ments, and powdered mica respectively. 
Above this the stem is left hollow for 
a space of ten inches, above which 
again are placed in succession layers of 
hide, wood, and hard rubber, the last 
of these closing the aperture. A hole 
is now opened in the ground about 
three feet deep and four feet across, 
and filled in again to a height of eigh- 
teen inches with coarse sand well 
tamped. On this the stem is planted, 
and made firm round the sides with 
fragments of wood, raw hide, and 
resins of various woods, all finished off 
with a covering of hard rubber. It will 
be seen that the stem, with its appur- 
tenances, thus stands up some fifteen 
inches above the ground level, and all 
that is now needed to complete the 
instrument is a wooden club or striker 
covered with hard rubber and raw hide. 
There is one of these instruments hid- 
den in each malocca or habitation. “It 
appears that the instruments are en 
rapport with each other, and when 
struck with the club the neighboring 
ones to the north and south, if not 
above a mile distant, respond to or 
echo the blow. To this an Indian an- 
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swers by striking the instrument in the 
malocca with which it is desired to 
communicate; which blow in turn is 
echoed by the instruments originally 
struck. Each malocca has its own 
series of signals. So enclosed is each 
instrument in the malocca that when 
standing outside and near the building 
it is difficult to hear a blow, but never- 
theless this is heard distinctly in the 
next malocca, a mile distant, in the 
manner indicated. The chief gave me 
an example of signalling. With a pro- 
longed interval he struck the instru- 
ment twice with a club, which, as I 
understood, was to indicate attention, 
or that a conference was desired. This 
was responded to by the same instru- 
ment as a result of a single blow given 
by some one on the next apparatus 
nearly a mile distant. Then com- 
menced a long conversation which I 
could not comprehend.” 

It has been suggested that the trans- 
mission of sounds may be due to some 
rock stratum serving to convey the 
vibrations of the blows, which, being 
shut in, are not transported through the 
air. Prompted by this suggestion the 
writer, in conjunction with Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne, carried out some simple 
but instructive trials. Ordinary sounds 
and well-planted field gateposts were 
made use of, and were well suited for 
an initial experiment. These consisted 
of solid and seasoned oak timber, sunk 
some feet in the ground, which had 
been well tamped both beneath and 
around. One of these was selected and 
struck in various ways with instru- 
ments of various weights and sub- 
stances, while a number of observers 
stationed at other adjacent posts lis- 
tened attentively, closing one ear and 
applying the other to different parts of 
their respective posts. The experiment 
was varied and repeated many times, 
but in all cases results were wholly 
negative, no vibrations being percepti- 
ble; and the conclusion arrived at was 
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that, at any rate in deep loamy soil, 
signalling of the nature of that de- 
scribed above was impracticable. 

Let us compare with the native 
methods already described the best 
devices in vogue in civilized England 
of not many generations ago. It would 
seem that for despatch over long and 
difficult routes the powers of a man 
were preferred to that of a horse, and 
trained runners or running footmen 
were employed by the wealthier classes 
as a means of speedy conveyance. 
The achievements of these athletes 
were indeed of no mean order, though 
falling far short of the feats with 
which report has credited messengers 
among certain native races. It is said 
that a good runner could maintain an 
average of seven miles an hour, and 
accomplish as much as sixty or seventy 
miles -in a day; indeed, there is an 
account to the effect that Earl Home 
having occasion to send his footman 
on an urgent message one night to 
Edinburgh from his residence at Hume 
Castle thirty-five miles distant, his ser- 
vant accomplished his errand by the 
time his master had risen in the morn- 
ing. That Scotland could supply good 
runners is proved by the record of the 
passing of the “Fiery Cross.” Scott 
tells how once in civil war this signal 
was borne through the whole district 
of Breadalbane, a tract of thirty-two 
miles, in three hours. 

Intelligible communication between 
stations in view of each other by me- 
chanical signals was suggested, and to 
some extent carried into effect, by 
Robert Hook, a contemporary of New- 
ton, and others, but it was not till the 
end of the eighteenth century that this 
became a really practicable method by 
the introduction of the semaphore. 
With a form of this instrument a word 
message was telegraphed in one hour 
to Paris from Lisle, announcing the 


recapture of that town in 1792; and a 
yet better record was achieved in Eng- 
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land about the same date, when by an 
arrangement of shytter boards a mes- 
sage was conveyed between Dover and 
London in seven minutes. This was 
almost on the eve of the grand dis- 
coveries which have led up to the 
modern telegraph and telephone, but it 
is curious to note how preconceptions 
of these very inventions had been 
grasped by philosophers more than two 
hundred years ago. In 1667, Hook, 
mentioned above, refers to how by the 
help of a tightly drawn wire bent in 
many angles, he could propagate sound 
to a very considerable distance. About 
the same year Joseph Glanvil wrote, 
“to confer at the distance of the Indies 
by sympathetic conveyances may be as 
usual to future times as to us is 
literary correspondence.” And in truth 
telegraphy in its initial stage became 
an accomplished fact little more than 
sixty years later, when Stephen Gray 
let down a thread from the top window 
of his house to near the ground, and 
wrapping the other end round a glass 
rod found that whenever he briskly 
rubbed the tube the electrical influence 
set up travelled the whole length of 
the thread, and attracted light particles 
at its further end. 

Is it unreasonable to imagine that we 
may be even now on the threshold of 
other fresh advances in modes of trans- 
mitting intelligence? We are at least 
learning again by new methods to con- 
vey messages to vast distances without 
the intervention of wires. Shall we 
stop here? If it be possible that civil- 
ized man possesses the rudiments of 
faculties which are as yet in abeyance, 
or the traces of faculties which have 
fallen into disuse, then is it not at 
least conceivable that the development 
of such faculties, in some ways indi- 
cated by modern knowledge, may re- 
sult in achievements beyond our pres- 
ent dreams? In the mode of wireless 
telegraphy at present being pursued 
one chief and essential aid is towards 
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the perfecting of instruments which 
shall respond to one another in obe- 
dience to a perfect syntony existing 
between them. In this direction lies 
the one hope of practical improvement 
and success. For instruments write 
mental faculties, and conceive individ- 
The Monthly Review. 
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uals whose minds can presently be so 
disciplined and turned to each other as 
to act in concert at will and at a dis- 
tance. Under such circumstances we 
might contemplate a future mode of 
telegraphy to which there would seem 


no assignable limit. 
John M. Bacon. 





THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


CHAPTER V. 


Thus every one, except a few persons 
who knew better, supposed that Lord 
Marlowe had justified his nick-name 
that Christmas morning. For certainly 
it was only a Mad Marlowe who 
would have started on foot and alone 
in the dark, in advance of his men, 
through the wild moorland country, 
deep in snow, which lay for miles to 
the north of Ruddiford. The road was 
little better than a track at the best 
of times, winding up shoulders of 
heather-covered hill, between jutting 
rocks and steep-sided valleys. Wild 
characters haunted it, swarming out of 
the caves in its lonelier recesses. Even 
the traders and carriers, who went that 
way with their pack-horses, were wont 
to linger in the shelter of Ruddiford 
till they were enough in number to 
attempt the northern road with safety. 

What had really happened was this. 
Instead of starting alone to the north, 
voluntarily, unaccountably, leaving the 
girl who had taken him captive with 
the sweetness of her eyes, the ruddy 
shining of her hair, and hurrying on 
to that other woman, royal, unfortu- 
nate, who claimed his entire devotion, 
Harry Marlowe had been dragged 
southward in unfriendly company. 

When he parted with his love, and 
saw her walk away between the 
swinging lanthorns in charge of her 
old nurse and the worthies of Ruddi- 


ford, he lingered a few moments in the 
place where she had stood, and where 
the air and earth seemed to keep her 
presence still. With a quick wild 
movement he stooped and kissed the 
stones her feet had touched; cold and 
damp they were, but to him as re- 
freshing as grass in summer. 

“For a few hours, a few hours only, 
my beautiful Meg!’ he murmured to 
himself. “Then comes the climax of 
this sweet adventure. The old man 
shall give you to me, for I will take 
no denial. After all, as the world 
wags, I’m a better match than Dick, 
and he has no right to be angry. Now 
back to quarters,—to sleep, if sleep I 
may. Ah, Meg, to dream of thee!” 

He walked down the lane towards 
the west gate, near which he and his 
men were lodged. Strolling carelessly, 
looking on the ground, with a mur- 
mur of loving speeches on his lips, as 
if the girl who called them forth were 
in his arms still, he knew nothing of 
the dark world round him till several 
men stepped out from an alley and 
barred his way, while a smoking torch 
flamed in his eyes and dazzled him. 

Before him stood a young man as 
tall as himself, fair and desperate- 
looking, with red locks hanging down 
his cheeks and a drawn sword in his 
hand. Four or five more young fel- 
lows, armed to the teeth, wild and 
eager of look, crowded up behind this 
leader. Two more, creeping through 
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the darkness, stole up at Harry’s back, 
so that he was fairly surrounded. 

“Surrender, my Lord Marlowe,” said 
the leader of the band. “Give up your 
sword, or—” he flourished his own. . 

“Who are you, Sir, who ventures 
thus to speak to me?’ said Harry 
haughtily. “Plainly you do aot know 
me. Stand out of my way, with your 
rascal companions.” 

There was such a fearless command 
in his manner that the youth who 
faced him shrank for a moment and 
hesitated. 

“Jasper,” cried one of the others sud- 
denly, “he hath no sword.” 

It was true. Harry had gone out 
to the midnight mass with no weapon 
but a short ornamental dagger, and 
wearing no defensive armor of any 
kind, but a velvet jacket and short 
furred gown and cap. Ever careless, 
the thought of danger in these little 
streets of Sir William Roden’s town 
had not so much as occurred to him. 
He had separated from his men, with 
the thought of following Mistress Mar- 
garet and gaining a word with her. 
Since then, no thought but of her had 
even crossed his mind. 

“Ah, the insolent Yorkist!’”’ cried Jas- 
per Tilney. “He thinks he is in a land 
of sheep. He comes in with a fine swag- 
ger, takes the fairest of our ladies, and 
thinks to ride on his way. We are not 
worth a sword-cut, it seems. Come, 
my Lord, take mine, and a good blade 
too. You shall fight for Mistress 
Roden, or I'll kill you as you stand.” 

“Jasper, you fool,” hissed a voice at 
his elbow, “why give him the chance 
of killing you? And we don’t want a 
brawl in the street, here under the 
walls. Take him,—carry him off,—do 
what you please when you have him 
safe away.” 

The advice came from a slender man 
in a mask, the only one of the band 
whose face was hidden. 

“Peace, foreigner,” 


said Jasper 
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roughly. “Keep out of the way, 
there.” 

As he spoke, he pulled off.a glove 
and threw it in Lord Marlowe's face, 
then flung his own sword clattering at 
his feet, and snatched one from the 
nearest of his followers. 

“Yorkist—traitor—we know your lady 
step-mother is in love with March,” he 
said. “The Queen will be better with- 
out such service as yours. Fight,—or 
be whipped out of the town.” 

“What does the man mean?” said 
Harry, with perfect calmness. “Before 
I kill you, Sir, you will ask pardon for 
these insults and ribald lies. Have I 
fallen among a pack of highway rob- 
bers?” 

“No, you have met a true lover of 
Mistress Margaret.” 

The words were loudly whispered, 
and made Harry start, for he was in- 
stantly reminded of the mysterious 
whisper, Yourself, my lord, of the even- 
ing before. 

“There are demons  abroad,~—or 
angels,” he muttered. Then, spurning 
Jasper’s sword with his foot, he drew 
his small dagger and stood on guard. 
“If you fight like a gentleman, and 
alone, we are not ill-matched. Six or 
seven to one is heavy odds; still, I 
may account for some of you.” 

At first Harry contented himself with 
warding off Jasper’s blows, which he 
did with marvellous cleverness and 
agility, even wounding him slightly in 
the left wrist, for Jasper was a rash 
and careless fighter. It is also to be 
said that he fought half-heartedly, and 
against the conscience which even this 
young ruffian had. His sword, his 
steel-guarded coat, against the dagger 
of a man dressed in velvet,—it was too 
like murder to please young Tilney, 
here a better man than any of his 
worthless Fellowship. But the prick 
on his wrist roused him, and also en- 
raged his companions, who saw the 
blood dripping suddenly. Jasper gave 

















a smothered cry, and aimed a more 
violent blow at Marlowe, who stepped 
back to avoid it. He was caught and 
tripped up from behind; a blow on the 
back of his head brought him down 
senseless, while Jasper, standing over 
him, swore furiously at his companions. 

One pressed forward with the torch, 
the two who had stolen up behind 
knelt down by Harry to examine his 
hurt, and looked up half savagely, half 
laughing, into the angry face above 
them. “"Twas Tony’s doing,—he 
signed to us,” they said, and Jasper 
turned upon the masked Italian. 
‘What are you doing, you black snake, 
pushing your false face between gentle- 
men? Why should we not fight it out 
as he willed it? He is worth all you 
crawling cowards put together. Is the 
man dead, you fellows?” 

“Dead, no,” said one of them sulkily. 
“I did but fetch him a clout to quiet 
him,—and you had best hold your un- 
grateful tongue, Master Tilney.” 

“Come, be pacified, we are all at your 
service,” Antonio said softly. “What 
are your commands? Shall we take 
him to Master Simon, who will bind 
up his head and your arm,—or shall we 
zo knock at the castle gate, and carry 
him in to Sir William and Mistress 
Margaret? Then you may have a good 
chance of acting witness at the mar- 
riage, if it be this day, as my Lord 
demanded, and they will scarce refuse 
him now. Patience, Master Jasper,” 
he added, as the young man glared at 
him; “’tis pity to quarrel with your 
best friends. This fight of yours could 
not have lasted long, here under the 
walls; some of the men would have 
looked out, and spoilt your game 
quickly. You should thank me for 
stopping your foolishness.” 

“What are we to do with him? 
Leave him here?’ growled Jasper. 

“If you wish the wedding to come 
off, leave him here by all means,” An- 
tonio answered, and smiled. ‘“There,— 
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out with the torch,—take him up, two 
of you, carry him down to your horses, 
and away with you. You have ridden 
with a dead man before now, and he is 
but a stunned one.” 

“Ay, but, Tony—Sir William, and she, 
will wonder that he is gone. What 
story—” 

“Leave that to me; only keep him 
out of her way. This Yorkist,—as you 
were pleased in your wisdom to call him 
—he is the Queen’s man, her special 
favorite, and who will wonder if his 
first mistress has called him away from 
this new fancy?” 

The young men did as they were 
advised. Antonio, his eyes gleaming 
through his mask, watched the group, 
as carrying the long form of Harry it 
stole between the drifts of snow. “If 
my suspicious are right, my Lord,” he 
muttered, “they might drop you into 
the castle ditch and leave you there; 
not many of your own would mourn 
you.” 


Harry Marlowe woke to deadly sick- 
ness and throbbing pain, with a dis- 
comfort so terrible that he, who knew 
what it was to bear wounds patiently, 
groaned aloud in spite of himself. 

He was tied on a horse which was 
trotting roughly along an uneven track, 
his head hanging down, striking each 
moment against the animal’s shoulder, 
and so tightly bound as to be incapable 
of moving or raising himself. It was 
still dark, except from the glimmer of 
the snow. Up and down hill, it 
seemed, his captors carried him, at the 
same dreadful jogging pace. His head 
was bursting, his heart thumping 
violently. He was conscious that 
horses were tramping behind and be- 
fore; he could hear the creak of leather 
and the rattle of bridles, the crunching 
tread of many hoofs upon the snow. 
Now and then a few words or a laugh 
passed among the troop that sur- 
rounded him, but on the whole this 
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Christmas gambol of theirs was soberly 
gone through. A man was running at 
his horse’s head, breathing hard, swear- 
ing sometimes and hurrying the beast 
on. Now and then a rough hand tried 
the cords and straps that fastened the 
prisoner. When Harry groaned for the 
second or third time, this man gave 
him a pull which jarred every nerve 
and muscle in his body, and panted as 
he ran,—“Here, Jasper, my Lord’s cry- 
ing out. Must we silence him again?” 

“Alive, is he?’ said Jasper Tilney 
from the front of the troop. “Nay, let 
him alone, let him cry. We shall be 
home in ten minutes.” 

‘He won't live so long,” said another, 
riding on the off side. “His head’s got 
twisted, he’s nigh choking. Best see 
to him, if you want him alive at King’s 
Hall.” 

Another carelessly remarked: ‘‘What 
use is the long-legged brute to you, 
Jasper? Let him die a natural death, 
and drop him in old Curley’s ditch,— 
food for the crows, and less trouble 
for you.” 

“Poor old Curley, when he finds him 
in the morning! A text for the Christ- 
mas sermon,” laughed another. 

The whole troop, following its leader, 
halted suddenly, and Jasper Tilney 
threw himself off his horse. ‘You are 
a set of devils,” he said to them. “I 
won’t have the man die; he is a brave 
fellow. Give me a knife; cut these 
cords, and set him on his feet.” 

But this was easier said than done, 
for Harry, his limbs stiff and cramped 
from the tying, his head dizzy and 
reeling with pain, staggered and fell 
in the snow by the roadside. 

“Water!” was the only word he said. 

“Here’s water enough,” muttered 
Jasper. 

While his comrades looked on, some 
laughing, some discontented, he took 
a handful of snow, pressed some into 
Harry’s mouth, and rubbed the rest 
over his brow and temples. In a few 
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minutes the prisoner looked up with 


intelligence in his eyes. “Help me to 
my feet; I can walk or ride now,” he 
said, and stretched out his hand to 
Jasper, who stared at him curiously. 

Most men would have felt the degra- 
dation of such a state. To have been 
knocked down from behind, tied to a 
horse like a criminal, carried off a help- 
less captive, and now to be dependent 
for acts of the commonest humanity 
on a rival and an enemy, who had in- 
sulted him and done his best to kill 
him,—it was enough to burden a man 
with misery and shame. But Mad 
Marlowe was not made of ordinary 
stuff; he was too stately to be touched 
by shame. “Give me your hand,” he 
said imperiously, and Jasper Tilney, 
staring hard and with a slow, involun- 
tary movement, obeyed him. 

Lord Marlowe stood upright, the men 
and horses thronging round. One had 
lighted a horn lanthorn, which did little 
more than give form and consistency 
to the shadows of that dreary winter 
dawn. The waste of fields stretched 
away, pale and dim, a few great trees, 
a clump of thorn or holly, just visible 
here and there against the snow-laden 
sky. The road, such as it was, seemed 
to lead on southward; but the troop, 
when they stopped to release him, were 
about to turn into a rough track across 
a broad field to the west, barred a mile 
or two away by a black barrier of 
forest. 

“Where are you leading me, Sirs?’ 
Harry asked with effort; then he laid 
a hand on Jasper’s shoulder and leaned 
upon him, which characteristic move- 
ment brought a grin to the coarser 
faces round these two. 

“Now fight it out, Sirs,” said one of 
the men. “Remember, my Lord, Mas- 
ter Tilney spoke ill of my Lady your 
mother, and called you all a pack of 
Yorkists. If you are a good Lancas- 
trian, you owe him a buffet for that.” 

“And he shall not have it from be- 
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hind,” Harry said, with perfect cool- 
ness, while the fellow who had struck 
him growled angrily. “Listen, Master 
Tilney, whoever you may be,” he said 
to Jasper. “I still owe you a buffet, 
your friends say; but I have paid some- 
thing. I fetched blood from your left 
arm, did I not? Yes, you have bound 
it with a kerchief.” 

“And he would ’twere Mistress Meg’s, 
but ’tis not,—not yet, that’s to come,” 
said one of the band. 

“Now learn a lesson,” Lord Marlowe 
said, and turned to face them, still sup- 
porting himself by Jasper’s shoulder, 
“you English Fellowship,—_I would 
gladly speak to you as gentlemen, but 
never will I, so long as you bandy the 
names of ladies in your common talk— 
‘tis the lowest manners of rascaldom,— 
Master Tilney, you at least should 
know better. I touched you with my 
dagger-point, did I not? Answer.” 

“°Twas nothing but a scratch,” Jas- 
per growled hoarsely. 

“Still, I did touch you. And you, or 
your friends, have hurt me so that I 
can scarce stand. Ay, we will fight it 
out one of these days, when I am my- 
self again,—if I find you are worthy to 
fight me. But now,—what is this fool- 
ish game of carrying me off? What do 
you want of me? My money is with 
my men at Ruddiford; I am on my 
way to join her Highness the Queen; 
sooner than hinder me, you should 
ride with me to the north. Give mea 
horse now, and guide me back, one of 
you, to my men.” 

Jasper shook off his hand, and 
laughed fiercely. A chorus of angry 
laughter echoed his. “What do we 
care, my Lord,” he said, “where you 
and your men and your money are go- 
ing? If you were a Yorkist, I’d punish 
you with greater pleasure, but I don’t 
love you the better because you are 
the Queen’s man. We care little for 
parties, nor are we thieves, I and my 
Fellowship here. You are insolent, my 
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Lord, and I’d have you know you are 
speaking to gentlemen of the best blood 
in the Midlands.” 

“You amaze me, Sir,” said Harry, 
bowing slightly to the company. “Then, 
—let me understand,—wtat is it you 
want of me?” 

Jasper stared him in the face. His 
wild blue eyes, his flushed, daring face, 
made him look by far the maddest of 
the two. “I want to—I swear to—hin- 
der you from wedding Margaret 
Roden,” he said between his teeth. 

“Ah,—that, my fine fellow, you can- 
not do,” said Harry, and smiled. 

“Cannot I? We will see to that, my 
Lord. Come now, to prove I’m a gen- 
tleman, I'll trust to your oath. Swear 
to me, on the cross of this dagger, that 
you will never marry her, that you will 
ride north without seeing her again, 
and I will put you on my own horse 
and let you go your way,—ay, though 
every one of my comrades say me 
nay.” 

“We will not say you nay, Jasper,” 
said the eldest and grimmest of the 
band. “We shall gladly be rid of his 
Lordship, but Brown Bob is worth 
keeping; we'll find him a worse horse.” 

“I have spoken, Leonard,” Jasper 
Tilney replied. “Now, my Lord, what 
say you?’ 

Harry Marlowe laughed lightly. 
“You expect me to swear that?” he 
said. “I will swear nothing, promise 
nothing; so much I'll swear, on your 
dagger’s hilt or on any holy relic you 
may put before me.” 

“You value your life little, then.” 

“What is life? the power to eat and 
drink? You take my life, if you take 
what I live for.” 

He stood pale and immovable, facing 
Jasper Tilney, who hesitated, staring 
at him. In spite of the impatient 
growls of his companions, tired of 
lingering in the snow, he could do no 
more than threaten Harry. Strike him 
down in cold blood, unarmed and ex- 
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hausted, though it were the surest way 
of disposing of a dangerous rival, he 
could not. 

“That is your answer? You will re- 
pent,” he said fiercely. “Here, tie him 
to my saddle. He shall run beside me 
to King’s Hall.” 

“Good! Brown Bob is tired of stand- 
ing,—he’l! stretch his legs for him,” 
said Leonard. 

Luckily for Harry Marlowe, the go- 
ing was very heavy and the distance 
very short. Jasper did not press his 
horse forward. The whole band 
plunged steadily on through the fresh 
snow, which balled so much that one 
or the other had to be constantly dis- 
mounting. Across wide desolate fields 
they came to a few miserable hovels 
crouching round a green, and from this 
a short steep hill led to a square- 
towered church in a churchyard bor- 
dered with snow-laden fir-trees. Beyond 
this were the high gables of a large 
house, entered by an archway with 
heavy gates and portcullis, and a 
walled courtyard with broad steps to 
the principal door. A faint misty 
dawn, spreading over that wintry 
world, showed all this plainly to Harry 
Marlowe’s aching eyes. 

As he strode wearily beside Jasper’s 
horse, impatient now to reach his 
stable, and as they passed under the 
churchyard wall in the lane that led 
to the house, the white shaggy head of 
an old priest appeared over the wall. 

“Merry Christmas to you, Jasper, and 
all my sons!” cried a shrill voice, some- 
thing like the crowing of a cock in the 
icy morning air. 

“Merry Christmas, 
cried in chorus, 

“What brings you home so late, or 
so early? I have waited for you,—lI 
feared, forsooth, to have no congrega- 
tion. Hey, what prisoner have you 


father!” they 


there?” 
“Oh, a fine prisoner, a guest of mine 
for the nonce,” Jasper answered with 
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a careless air. “Set your bells ringing, 
father. I thought we should have 
heard them half-an-hour since.” 

“Ay, ay,” cried the old man, his dim, 
foolish, but anxious eyes fixed on the 
strange figure at Jasper’s side. Then 
he turned away muttering, “I waited, 
lads, I waited for you,” and then, as 
the party rode on, they heard him 
shouting: “Robin, Dickon, Tom, where 
be you all? Strike up the bells, men; 
here be Master Tilney and his worship- 
ful Fellowship.” 

A few minutes more, and the old 
tower quivered with the jolly Christ- 
mas peal; the ringers of King’s Hall 
were famed in all the country round. 

The young squire led the way into 
his house, through a confusion of bark- 
ing dogs, hurrying women and boys, 
under branches of holly, ivy, and mistle- 
toe, while a wandering harper played 
in the hall, and a smell of roast beef 
and spiced ale filled all the air. 

The clashing and clanging of the 
bells, the great blazing fires, the laugh- 
ing faces of the people, all spoke tid- 
ings of comfort and joy. Jasper turned 
to his prisoner, who stood silent, with 
bound hands, in the middle of the floor. 
Pale and proud, in spite of all the king 
of his company, Harry Marlowe waited 
for his fate. Jasper Tilney was angrily 
conscious of quailing under those dark 
eyes of his. “Hear you, my Lord?” 
he said, with an attempt at a laugh. 
“They are ringing you a welcome to 
King’s Hall.” 

“Nay, the welcome is not for me,” 
Harry answered. 

“I am not a brigand or a murderer. 
You shall have time to think, and a 
chance of saving your life.” 

Lord Marlowe lifted his brows and 
said nothing. 

Jasper scowled upon him for a mo- 
ment, then took a bunch of heavy keys 
from a nail, and saying, “Follow me,” 
led the way up the broad staircase of 
oak logs that ascended from the hall. 
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The Fellowship looked after the two 
men till they disappeared, then put 
their heads together, crafty or dare- 
devil, as the case might be. 

“Did you hear my Lord boast of his 
men and his money? I wager he is 
carrying sacks of treasure to the 
Queen, It will never reach her now, 
—why not share it? The west gate 
is poorly guarded, and the men may 
be snoring still.” 

“Why, they are twenty mile off by 
now. Was not Tony to cheat them 
into starting after their master on the 
north road?” 

“Nay,—was he?” 

“Surely, I heard him mutter a word 
in Jasper’s ear. So it would take bet- 
ter legs than ours to catch them.” 

“Lazy lout!” Leonard said scornfully. 

He was a big, violent fellow, tower- 
ing over the others, and though inferior 
to them in birth and fortune, often 
inclined to dispute Jasper Tilney’s 
leadership. 
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“Such words to me!” the other young 
fellow stormed, but his comrades inter- 
fered to stop the quarrel. 

“Who will ride with me,” said Leon- 
ard, looking round, “to catch these fel- 
lows on the north road?’ 

“Without mass or breakfast,—and 
Doctor Curley, what will he say?” 

“Let him say what he will; he knows 
he has not lambs to deal with. As to 
breakfast, we'll take that quickly,—and 
then away. No word to Jasper,—he 
can guard his precious prisoner. Look 
you, there are but few of these men, 
and they will not ride far. They will 
find no master on the road, and they 
will be back at Ruddiford while the 
day is still young. We will catch them 
outside the north gate. No need to go 
through the town,—we’ll get across on 
the ice—’tis rough and snowy. Come,— 
who is for my Lord Marlowe's money- 
bags? They’re better worth having 
than himself, whatever Jasper may 
say.” 


(To be continued.) 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


o rn November, 1830. 


One of the most significant features 
in the growth and expansion of music 
during the last hundred years or so is 
the fact that the art reveals itself more 
and more clearly in the light of a com- 
plex psychological study. Thus the 
closer we investigate the psychology of 
any eminent musician the more it 
comes home to us that there exists in 
his character a certain motive-power 
which determines not merely the meas- 
ure of his success or failure, as the 
ease may be, but also the very nature 
and quality of his productiveness. The 
character of Anton Rubinstein is a 
striking example of this. It was no 


Died November, 1894. 


doubt his character, with its infinitude 
of possibilities for good or evil, its 
strange, often contradictory, mingling 
of prominent virtues and glaring fail- 
ings, which formulated the outward 
circumstances of his life, informed his 
compositions, and made of him at once 
a colossal failure and a gigantic suc- 
cess. Nature was prodigal in endow- 
ing him with extraordinary mental and 
physical vigor; a singularly magnetic 
and emotional temperament; splendid 
generosity; a well-nigh miraculous 
facility both as a creative and a re- 
productive artist; and a keen and sav- 
ing sense of humor. And yet, with all 
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these endowments, we cannot but ac- 
count Rubinstein’s career a failure. 
For, world-wide as became his notori- 
ety, the quality of his fame undoubt- 
edly remained far below the standard 
attained by other musicians with only 
a tithe of his originality and individual 
genius and who had not besides the ad- 
vantage of his comparatively long life 
span of sixty-four years. On the side 
of his defects, Rubinstein was ham- 
pered with a wayward, perverse dis- 
position, which he took no trouble to 
conquer. His autocratic spirit would 
brook no opposition. He invariably 
followed not his interests but his in- 
clinations. Money, which, when at the 
zenith of his career, he might fre- 
quently have employed as an effective 
instrument of self-aggrandizement, he 
habitually squandered, gambling it 
away at the card-table or else bestowing 
it lavishly upon charitable institutions 
without any inquiry as to its actual 
destination. No respecter of persons, 
he was all his life a past-master in the 
ungentle art of making enemies. Un- 
like the suave and diplomatic Liszt, 
who contrived in himself to be both 
king and courtier, Rubinstein could be 
king only. Quick to discover hypocrisy 
nnd mediocrity, hespared them not, lash- 
ing them both with his bitter sarcasm 
und ridicule. He was full of unbridled. 
passionate instincts, which he gratified 
apparently without a struggle. “I am 
continually falling into error,” he would 
say, “and unfortunately my misdoings 
crowd upon each other in such rapid 
succession that I have no time to regret 
them.” Moreover, he happened to be 
born in Russia, of a race signally de- 
spised in that country. With this sec- 
ond picture in view, we can, after all, 
but marvel at the magnitude of Rubin- 
stein’s successes, especially as his most 
enduring hostages to fame were se- 
cured in Russia itself. It was essen- 


tially by the force and not by the 
patience of his genius that he con- 
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quered, and in dealing with him either 
as man or artist one feels instinctively 
that a broad, effective medium of ex- 
pression is necessary. Neutra] tints 
and mild adjectives are out of place 
here. His portrait must be delineated 
with a sweeping, bold touch. Its colors 
must be vivid and its shadows as deep 
as its lights are intense. One must 
write his biography in characters as 
clear and distinct as were the dashes 
and curves of his own very typical 
caligraphy. He was in many respects 
a direct product of heredity and this 
in a curiously inverted fashion. What 
one might reasonably term the feminine 
side of his nature, his extreme sensi- 
bility, his vein of idealism, and a con- 
spicuous want of concentration, were 
bequeathed him by his father. From 
his mother he acquired the masculine 
attributes of indomitable energy, fear- 
less initiative, and his honest, out- 
spoken manner of criticising life and 
his fellow men. From his mother, too, 
he appears to have inherited his 
healthy, robust physique and _ the 
germs of his musical susceptibility. 
With time, the asperities and violence 
of his individuality as a man have been 
gradually softened and smoothed 
away with the perspective of distance, 
whilst in his own country, at least, the 
very tangible results and the merits of 
his genius and patriotic work as an 
organizer redound more and more to 
his credit. Amongst Russians, his star, 
like that of Glinka, is steadily in the 
ascendant. 


Il. 


By his playing more than by any 
other branch of his versatility, Rubin- 
stein made a name to conjure with all 
the world over. His pianistic powers 
penetrated into the most unmusical cir- 
eles. Sooner or later, his caricature ap- 
peared in one or other of the leading 
comic journals of every nation; the best 
possible testimony this of a widt- 
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spread, if not always a flattering, 
notoriety. In England, a tradition ob- 
tains amongst the generality of our 
piano teachers, descending from them 
to their pupils, that Rubinstein was a 
sensational, if not a very “accurate,” 
player. His own little joke, that in 
England he was always considered to 
play more wrong notes than right ones, 
is here gravely perpetuated as a truism. 
His mother gave him his first musical 
training, perching him on a stool before 
an old-fashioned square piano and 
often coercing him to obedience with 
raps on the knuckles and other ener- 
getic admonitions. Exactly as he hap- 
pened to be swayed by his impulses, the 
child was idle, inattentive, or diligent, 
but always brilliantly clever and soon 
altogether beyond the maternal powers 
of tuition. Being an eminently practical 
and shrewd Jewess, Madame Rubin- 
stein was speedily convinced that the 
boy’s uncommon musical gifts might 
easily be made an excellent source of 
livelihood not only for himself but for 
the entire family, which was not a 
small one and at that time in very pre- 
carious and needy circumstances. She 
placed Anton, therefore, with Villoing, 
a French teacher of the piano ac- 
credited to be the best master then 
living in Moscow. But Villoing would 
probably never have been heard of out- 
side Russia, had it not been for his 
famous connection with Rubinstein, 
whom he exploited at the age of ten 
through Europe as a prodigy. He was 
the only professional piano teacher the 
boy ever had, and even his instructions 
came to an end after their three years’ 
tour through the principal cities of 
Europe. Villoing never accepted any 
payment for teaching Rubinstein, but 
the money earned during the prodigy 
period served to support both pupil 
and professor. Another little harvest 
Was reaped in the numerous valuable 
trinkets and jewels presented to the 
child by various Royal personages, 
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Queen Victoria amongst them. These 
precious gifts, on Rubinstein’s return 
to Moscow, were immediately sold or 
pawned by his enterprising mother to 
meet the daily needs of their household. 
From his prodigy days onwards, till 
shortly before his death, Rubinstein, 
the pianist, was constantly before the 
public. Like Chopin and Liszt, he rep- 
resents in himself an era and a school 
of pianoforte playing. Both the last- 
named musicians were greatly in- 
terested in his prodigy feats in Paris, 
and for some years Liszt was avowedly 
Rubinstein’s musical idol and model. 
Rubinstein’s matured playing, though, 
was to a great extent the outcome of 
the purely pianistic qualities of 
Chopin’s compositions—the Alpha and 
Omega of music written solely for the 
pianoforte medium. Not until Chopin’s 
compositions had been carefully 
studied by pianists, both from a 
technical and an gesthetic point of view, 
could any really new and individual 
schools of interpretation arise. Rubin- 
stein was one of these students, and a 
whole world of expression and thought 
separated him from the old “finger- 
fertigkeit’” school which continued to 
flourish as late even as the ’sixties, 
emanating from such players as Hum- 
mel, Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg; 
even the great Liszt himself was but 
the supreme culmination and apotheo- 
sis of this school. If we define Chopin 
as the lyrist of the piano, then Rubin- 
stein brought out all its dramatic 
capacity. He was a perfect actor upon 
the instrument, and he had what the 
generality of professional pianists lack, 
namely, an inexhaustible fund of spon- 
taneity. You might have heard him 
play the same piece a dozen times, yet 
never twice alike. It was this feature 
in his playing which so puzzled and 
perplexed his critics, causing them to 
solemnly shake their heads over his 
“inaccuracies.” His readings of Bee- 
thoven were amongst his finest inter- 
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pretations. Each of the great sonatas 
revealed itself to him as a tragedy or 
a comedy, Shakespearian in grandeur 
or subtlety. Schumann, then scarcely 
known to the average amateur musi- 
cian, was also especially appreciated 
by Rubinstein. He caught all this com- 
poser’s grotesque, fantastic humor, his 
alternate melancholy, tenderness, or 
playfulness. His giant grasp was per- 
haps almost too rough and rude for 
Chopin’s most delicate, ethereal moods. 
And yet, no sooner has one made this 
statement than one wishes to contra- 
dict it. For there comes back to one 
a remembrance of Rubinstein’s en- 
trancing rendering of the Chopin 
berceuse, op. 57, of which he made a 
veritable lullaby for Titania’s fairy 
slumbers. And what dramatic and fas- 
cinating tone-poems he could create out 
of the oft-maligned Liszt transcrip- 
tions. When, for instance, he played 
the Schubert-Liszt Erlkénig fantasia 
every shade of meaning in Goethe’s 
ballad seemed to vibrate through the 
listener—the dense, dark forest, the 
tempestuous wind howling through the 
trees, the ghostly, supernatural at- 
mosphere evoked by the Erlkiénig and 
his seductions, the fearsome state of 
agony of the child, the soothing calm 
evinced by the father—compared to 
Rubinstein’s wonderful conception of 
this composition its rendition by other 
pianists is little more than a clever 
study in octaves. Rubinstein was de- 
cidedly influenced by Chopin in plac- 
ing the piano higher even than the 
human voice or the orchestra as a 
medium of musical expression. “It 
alone of all musical instruments,” he 
remarked, “is a musical entirety; all the 
others are but musical fractions.” He 
made an intimate study of the whole 
range of its possibilities, particularly of 
the uses of the pedals, which he was 
wont to graphically describe as the 
“soul of the piano.” There exists a 
brochure of some pages in which he 
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pointed out the hundred-and-one dif- 
ferent effects obtainable by a skilful 
use of the pedals. He was also the 
first musician to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole course of pianoforte 
literature, the earliest evolution of 
which he traced back to Elizabethan 
England. His seven historical recitals, 
repeated in different countries, were a 
monumental record of his intimate 
knowledge of his subject, so was the 
great series of thirty-two lecture-re- 
citals upon the development of piano- 
forte music and virtuosity, first given 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire in 
the years 1888-1889. Before Rubinstein 
died, the present-day commis voyageur 
pianists, travelling hurriedly from 
place to place with a_ stereotyped 
programme to be repeated hundreds of 
times, were already active in their 
labors. He once undertook the “busi- 
ness” himself in America, and after- 
wards pronounced his experience to 
have been positively one of the most 
humiliating and irksome of his whole 
life. Nothing would induce him to re- 
peat the experiment, not even a genu- 
ine offer of £25,000 for one tour. He 
used a common Russian simile when he 
remarked that he could never bring 
himself to regard art as “Merely the 
cow that supplies the milk.” In- 
numerable anecdotes and reminiscences 
of his playing remain, some ludicrous, 
others pathetic. None is pleasanter or 
more truly typical of the great artist 
than the following story, related by a 
Russian biographer. Rubinstein was 
already sixty-two, and a dream of his 
life remained unfulfilled, a keen desire, 
namely, to visit the Caucasus, the pear] 
of Russia’s possessions, with its wild 
scenery of mountain and sea; truly a 
land of poetry and romance. At last, 


during the summer of 1892, the pianist 
had an opportunity of making a pro- 
longed visit to some friends who 
possessed an estate in the mountains 
A piano was placed in an 


near Tiflis. 
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isolated pavilion in a little wood some 
way from the house, and here Rubin- 
stein retired early each morning to 
study. He was delighted with the 
delicious peace and quietness of his 
surroundings. But one morning, so 
goes the tale, a stranger from Tiflis 
happened to walk through the wood 
and heard, issuing from the pavilion, 
strains of piano-playing such as he had 
never heard before. He returned the 
next day with a friend, and again 
heard the magic sounds. The wonder 
was noised abroad, and in a few days 
people began to assemble in hundreds 
as early as 5.30 a.m., in order to secure 
places near the windows. Rubinstein 
naturally could not long remain in 
ignorance of this concourse of listeners 
and at first was disposed to be ex- 
tremely annoyed at having his much- 
prized privacy invaded. But, finally, 
his good nature and his amused appre- 
ciation of the unique situation pre- 
vailed and he actually gave a course 
of nine gratis concerts at 8 o’clock each 
morning. The windows of the pavilion 
were all thrown wide open, but he 
made no recognition of his alfresco au- 
diences and only a few could from time 
to time catch a glimpse of his profile. 
There was very little, by the way, to 
betoken his Jewish blood in Rubin- 
stein’s physiognomy. On the contrary, 
with years it became more and more 
Russian, with its square-cut outline, its 
prominent cheek bones, short fleshy 
nose, and heavy brows. 


III. 


It is far more difficult to justly ap- 
praise Rubinstein’s merits and limita- 
tions as a creative musician than to 
sum up his genius as a pianist. He 
was one of the most prolific of com- 
posers of every branch of composition, 
from a simple lyric to a grand opera; 
and he is, we believe, the one modern 
musician of the nineteenth century who 
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did not leave a single posthumous 
work. To deal exhaustively with each 
group of his music would require a 
large volume. Dashed down at the 
fever heat of inspiration, without 
pause for revision or pruning, his style 
is a true index to the inequalities of 
his nature. The force of his concep- 
tion so possessed him, so carried him 
away, that he was in mortal suffering 
until he transferred the idea to paper, 
but there he seemed to quit it once and 
for all. Had he, in addition to his 
splendid abilities, had the patience of 
a Beethoven or of a Tshaikovski, there 
is little doubt that he might well have 
taken his place amongst the half 
dozen composers universally conceded 
to be the greatest masters of their art. 
His heart and brain seemed to throb 
and overflow with beautiful melody; 
his subjects were never commonplace; 
his ideas were cast in a grand, often a 
majestic, mould. He had at his com- 
mand a fund of fine romantic feeling 
and a powerful imagination. And yet 
what a lamentable waste of good ma- 
terial there is in this music—absolutely 
typical of the man who could earn and- 
dissipate a fortune in a day. How fre” 
quently he spoils an expressive melody, 
rich in undulating curves and rhythms, 
with slipshod, trite harmonies; or else 
his themes are crowded together with 
no regard for contrast or for proper 
development, Or after a tremendous 
working up of the listener’s interest, 
he makes pause, and there is no pro- 
portionate climax. Just that quality 
of spontaneity, which was so peculiarly 
fascinating in his playing, in his com- 
positions can degenerate into un- 
finished uncohesive improvization, In 
this Rubinstein resembled Liszt, but 
though his musical thought soared to 
a far higher plane than Liszt ever 
reached, and though he had a ring of 
passionate sincerity, which Liszt lacked 
even in his best moments, he was with- 


out the latter’s acute sense of or- 
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chestral color, nor had he Liszt’s tech- 
nical facility for effective instrumenta- 
tion. Theoretically, Rubinstein was 
a staunch conservative in music. He 
repeatedly averred that the art is in 
its decadence; yet practically, albeit 
possibly quite unconsciously, he was ~ 
ted hot revolutionary. We have seen 
that he was anything but conservative 
in his methods of approaching piano- 
forte literature, and in spite of the 
sarcasm which he often poured forth 
against modern “meaning,” and “pro- 
grammes” in music, he left many con- 
conspicuous examples of both; the 
“Ocean,” “The Dramatic,” and the 
“Russian” symphonies, for instance, or 
the orchestral character studies, “An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” “Ivan, the Terri- 
ble,” and “Don Quixote.” Outside 
Russia, Rubinstein has often been 
despised and reviled because he neither 
appreciated nor imitated Wagner. It 
may yet come to be considered by 
foreigners as much as by his own 
countrymen that in reality one of his 
most distinctive qualities was his 
entire “aloofness” from Wagnerian dic- 
tates. His fifteen operas were written 
in such a manner that Wagner need not 
necessarily have ever lived. One pass- 
ing strange paradox in Rubinstein’s 
opinions was his attitude towards 
national mood and spirit in music. He 
declared that the employment of na- 
tional themes and national color only 
indicated poverty of invention and an 
exhaustion of the mainsprings of musi- 
cal inspiration. Nevertheless, he did 
hot hesitate to include Glinka, the 
founder of the Russian school of music, 
amongst the “Immortals”; and as we 
have already noticed, his enthusiasm 
for Chopin was well-nigh unbounded. 
During his lifetime, unfortunately for 
his advancement as a Russian com- 
"poser, his compatriots took him at his 
own valuation and believed his asser- 
tions that it were vain to search for 
national traits in any work from his 
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pen. Only of late years with closer 
study have Russians awakened to the 
fact that there is much that is Slav, or, 
to be strictly accurate, that is essen- 
tially Oriental, in Rubinstein’s musical 
utterances. His fine opera, The Demon, 
founded upon Lérmontov’s celebrated 
version of a Caucasian legend, is notv 
one of the most frequently performed 
works in the repertory of the Imperial 
Lyric Stage, and another purely Rus- 
sian opera, The Merchant Kalashnikov, 
is revived as often as the Censor will 
permit. Whilst touching upon that 
very remarkable creation, The Demon, 
one would like to suggest that Rubin- 
stein here had a subject perfectly akin 
to his own violently emotional individ- 
uality. In many points the principal 
personage of this opera is the exact 
counterpart of the composer’s own na- 
ture, with its gusts of passion, its 
alluring seductiveness, its masterful 
strength, and also its dire weakness. 
If we count a revelation of character 
in art as a higher asset than style and 
polish, then, in spite of all its defects. 
Rubinstein’s music remains an extraor- 
dinarily interesting study. Some three 
or four of his songs and a few only of 
his shorter piano pieces are frequently 
heard in England, but there are at least 
forty-five settings of Russian words by 
Koltsdv, Lérmontov, and other poets, 
which are probably completely un- 
known here. 

Delightful, as illustrative of the com- 
poser’s keen sense of humor, is the 
song-cycle upon a number of fables by 
the famous fabulist, Kriulov, op. 64. 
The vocal duets and choruses are also 
most of them extremely effective and 
eminently grateful to the voice. Out 
of a quantity of chamber music one 
would wish to secure a foremost place 
on concert programmes for the two 
‘cello sonatas; for the octett, op. 9, for 
pianoforte and chamber orchestra; for 
the greater number of the trios for 
pianoforte and strings; for the quin- 
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tette for pianoforte and wood wind; 
or for the brilliant “Bal Costumé” 
pianoforte duet. The “Ocean” sym- 
phony, in spite of a certain heaviness 
and want of contrast in its orchestra- 
tion, is nevertheless undoubtedly a 
very remarkable piece of nature-paint- 
ing in music. For, heard as an en- 
tirety, it can offer to the imagination 
a very subtle presentment of the sea 
which, with all its action and restless- 
ness, can yet remain a symbol of eter- 
nal rest. Of his operas again there is 
one, which, if adequately staged and 
performed here, could not fail to at- 
tract and hold an English audience. 
This is Feramors, founded upon Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh. The libretto of this opera 
is beautifully put together and the 
music is full of sparkling lyricism. It 
has much, too, of that Oriental suavity 
peculiar to Rubinstein in his best vein 
and also quite in keeping with his sub- 
ject.* 

One musical form with which Rubin- 
stein, curiously enough, expected to 
specially succeed in this country, was 
staged oratorio, otherwise known as 
sacred opera. He found something 
singularly incongruous, or rather irrev- 
erent, not to say ludicrous, in the 
ordinary rendering of oratorio, in which 
the principal parts are consigned to 
fashionably attired singers standing 
stifly on a platform. And England be- 
ing the country in which this branch 
of music has chiefly found a home, he 
finally hoped to propagate his views 
here and delight the British public by 
presenting it with its beloved oratorio 
against a background of realistic Bibli- 
eal scenery, with the vocal parts acted 
as well as sung. Needless to say, 
England is the very last country in 
which such an idea could flourish, and 
as far as English listeners are con- 
cerned, Rubinstein was doomed to dis- 
appointment; or else he had to fall 


' This work has, we believe, been once put 
upon the London stage. 
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back upon what he set out to mainly 
avoid, namely, a mutilated concert pro- 
gramme, One of these sacred operas, 
it is interesting to notice, is taken from 
Milton’s Paradise Regained. 


IV. v 


A remarkable phase in the activities 
of several of the greatest modern 
musicians has been their literary 
faculty. Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, 
Wagner, were all voluminous writers. 
Rubinstein was also a writer, though 
certainly not voluminous in his literary 
output. There only exist some three or 
four booklets from his pen. But brief 
as they are, from beginning to end they 
form exceedingly good reading and are 
very original in their point of view. 
They consist mostly of haphazard re- 
flections upon life and art, jotted 
down apparently exactly as they oc- 
curred to him; and scattered through 
them one lights repeatedly upon allu- 
sions to women and love. Were it 
possible to obtain the necessary data 
an interesting book could doubtless be 
written upon Rubinstein’s love affairs. 
If hearsay is to be believed, these were 
very numerous. Here are a few of his 
random thoughts upon the opposite sex, 
selected here and there, both from the 
Russian and German originals :— 


God created woman. She remains 
the most beautiful of His creations, but 
full of faults. He did not remove them, 
being convinced that they would but 
enhance her charms. 


The increase in the number of 
women interested in the art of music, 
in instrumental execution, as well as 
in composition (I exclude the art of 
singing, a field in which woman has 
always accomplished much work of pre- 
eminent quality), dates from the sec- 
ond half of our century. I consider 
this growing excess as one of the signs 
of the decay of our art. Women are 
wanting in two principal requisites, for 
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executive as well as creative art—sub- 
jectivity and initiative. They are 
wanting in conviction and cannot raise 
themselves as executants above objec- 
tivity (imitation). For musical creation 
they lack depth, concentration, power 
of thought, breadth of feeling, freedom 
of stroke. That this should be so is a 
constant enigma. Why should music, 
the most beautiful, the most refined, 
soulful, and heart-felt of the creations 
of man, be so unattainable by woman, 
who is a combination of all these 
qualities? In all other arts, even in the 
sciences, she has achieved much! But 
the true feelings most natural to her— 
love for her husband and tenderness 
to her child—have never been portrayed 
by her in music. I know no great love- 
duet composed by woman, or cradle 
song. I do not say that there are none 
in existence, but I maintain that not 
one composed by woman has had suffi- 
cient artistic merit to become a stand- 
ard of style. 

It is a fallacy to maintain that man 
and woman should know each other 
well before they marry; people en- 
gaged for years will only really know 
each other after the honeymoon. 


I noticed that with blue-eyed women, 
their physical life is governed by their 
spiritual instincts—they have feeling; 
with brown-eyed women, on the con- 
trary, the spiritual is governed by the 
physical—they have temperament. Thus 
it is much more difficult to deceive a 
brown-eyed than a blue-eyed woman. 


Women are not fond of tobacco 
smoke; therefore they banish men to 
smoking-rooms and smoking compart- 
ments. But it never seems to occur to 
them to ask whether men object to the 
patchouli and the other so-called per- 
fumes which so many of them affect. 
Oh! les femmes! After all is said and 
done, how good-natured we men are! 


When we perceive that European 
women bore holes in their ears and in- 
sert rings in them, we may well ask 
if civilization separates our women 
from the savages of other lands only 
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in so far that the former wear rings 
in their ears and not in their noses? 


Weakness is in need of support, 
therefore woman is more in need of a 
religion than man. 


I once determined to compose a work, 
and call it “Love with Variations.” I 
had to abandon the idea. When I was 
young, I found my theme, but had no 
material for variations. And now that 
I am older the variations come to me in 
plenty, but, alas! my theme fails me! 


The female nude delights me in 
painting or sculpture much more than 
it does in real life; in art it excites my 
imagination, in reality it tends to kill 
it. 


Men rarely eat raw fruit, or, if they 
do, they are usually of the milksop 
type; women, on the contrary, love it, 
particularly raw apples. 


If a man wants a wife entirely after 
his own mind, he should marry a girl 
between sixteen and seventeen; after 
twenty, women acquire wills of their 
own, and two wills in a household 
means discord. 


It is not the woman who plays the 
comedy of life best who usually suc- 
ceeds well as an actress; she would 
find the stage too impersonal. 


I like a wood better than a flower 
garden; but yet, I prefer the society of 
women to that of men. 


It often happens that an old man 
loves a young girl; it is her inexpe- 
rience which attracts him. It is also 
possible for a young girl to fall deeply 
in love with an old man. In her case 
she is attracted by his experience. 


I have the greatest pity for a gov- 
erness; hers is a hard and thankless 
existence. If she wins the love of her 
pupils, she immediately arouses their 
mother’s jealousy; if she be young and 
pretty, the wife becomes suspicious; 
or, if there be an elder son in the house, 
the parents at once suspect her of 
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designs upon the youth. If she wish to 
steer clear of cliffs, she will change 
her position often, but at the best she 
will only meet with fresh rocks. 


Man’s relation to woman is much 
the same as woman’s treatment of a 
flower—she admires it; she smells it; 
she plucks it, and wears it in her 
bosom, and when it is faded, she plucks 
another. 


Paint, powder, the pencilling of their 
eyebrows, the smearing of their lips, 
the wearing of bracelets, necklaces, 
earrings, by women, is a token that the 
East was the cradle of mankind. That 
such frivolities are tenable in Europe 
in the present day is an index to 
woman’s innate, boundless vanity. 
That these artifices, however, are not 
only suffered but even encouraged and 
admired by man, proves him to be, in 
spite of all his vaunted civilization, at 
heart a savage, with no conception 
whatever of the beauties of nature. 
He would have woman more beautiful 
than her Creator deemed necessary. 
What an adorer! 


We name the favorite of a king his 
“mistress,” but it is very significant of 
the relations of the sexes that we never 
dream of calling the favorite of a queen 
her “master.” 


Woman is neither a snake, a cat, nor 
a cow, but she possesses something of 
the functions of each. She can be as 
slippery and as poisonous as a snake; 
as soft, as caressing, and as feline as a 
cat; as patient, as useful, as resigned 
as acow. But for all that she remains 
the most dramatic element of creation, 
the very poetry of life. 


Vv. 


In Russian dictionaries of music 
Rubinstein is described as the founder 
of “musical education and civilization 
in Russia.” Nothing could express bet- 
ter than these terms exactly what he 
accomplished for the music of his coun- 
try. Glinka was the founder of a 
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great national school of composers. 
Rubinstein founded a no less national 
school of performers, and also of lis- 
teners. Thanks to the healthy incep- 
tion of the two schools, and to the 
beneficial influence of the one reacting 
upon the other, Russia, in less than a 
century, could take a foremost place 
amongst musical nations. When 
Rubinstein began his career there were 
practically no capable native teachers 
of music in Russia, and if there were a 
few good native performers these had 
all been trained abroad. Moreover, 
innately musical as has been the Rus- 
sian peasantry from time immemorial, 
the musical taste of the cultivated 
classes was of a very low standard. 
Only the most frivolous of light Italian 
operas were heard with pleasure. As 
early as 1796 there had been a Con- 
servatoire under royal patronage at St. 
Petersburg, but it remained entirely 
in the hands of foreigners, and these 
apparently devoid of energy and enter- 
prise, since, according to a Russian 
contemporary, the Conservatoire exist- 
ed upon paper rather than in reality. 
Not until 1862 was there a regular and 
active school of music in St. Peters- 
burg. Rubinstein was its originator, 
promoter, and for many years its chief 
director. One of the first pupils to 
issue from its doors was Tshaikovski, 
who, in his turn, also became one of the 
native teachers whom Rubinstein espe- 
cially aimed at producing. But the 
establishment of adequate Conserva- 
toire training was only the second step 
in a vast scheme of national musical 
culture which had suggested itself to 
the pianist-composer whilst still in his 
boyhood. The first move in his plan 
was the formation of what is now 
known as the Imperial Russian Musi- 
eal Society, the first branch ef which 
was opened at St. Petersburg in 1859 
and which quickly increased its sphere 
of influence till, in 1902, it had no less 
than twenty-nine affiliated branches in 
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the principal cities of the Russian Em- 
pire. It may not be without interest to 
append the list in its consecutive order. 
St. Petersburg (1859), Moscow (1860), 
Kazan (1864), Kiev (1864), Harkov 
(1871), Pskov (1873), Saratov (1873), 
Nijni Novgorod (1873), Omsk (1876), 
Tobolsk (1878), Tomsk (1879), Penza 
(1881), Tambov (1881), Tiflis (1883), 
Odessa (1884), Astrakhan (1891), Niko- 
laev (1892), Voronesh (1895), Rostov 
(1896), Ekaterinoslav (1898), Vilna 
(1898), Kishinev (1899), Poltava (1899), 
Riga (1899), Omsk (1900), Baku (1901), 
Ekaterinodar (1901), Irkutsk (1901), 
Stavrapol (1902). 

From this list of places it will be 
seen that the society has spread to 
pretty well every part of Russia, in- 
cluding a number of towns in Siberia. 
In the event of any special perform- 
ance requiring extra numbers of 
musicians, one branch can be rein- 
forced by another, or if need be several 
may be amalgamated. How Berlioz or 
Wagner would have rejoiced at having 
such an association at their disposal. 
Rubinstein’s idea was to have a school 
of music in connection with each 
branch of the society, and that these 
should work together upon a vast co- 
operative system emanating from the 
main arteries of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The pupils who studied in 
the schools would in due course be- 
come either composers, performers, or 
teachers, and the results of their pro- 
ductiveness would be heard at the con- 
certs given by the society all over 
Russia. It is easy to realize the effects 
of such a stupendous organization, if 
once successfully inaugurated and 
managed. Rubinstein only lived to see 
its commencement, but he gave it an 
impetus and a direction which is still 
appreciable; the whole organization has 
been developed and worked strictly 


upon the lines which he indicated. At 
the time he had to endure much oblo- 
quy and abuse from those who in the 
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end reaped the most lasting benefits 
from his labors. From the outset he 
insisted upon the exclusion of medioc- 
rity of every kind. In order to culti- 
vate a native school of performers, 
equipped with an adequate technique, 
the services of first-rate foreign 
teachers must be secured and retained 
until a plentiful stock of native pro- 
fessors was ready to take their place, 
and good foreign instrumentalists of all 
categories must also be induced to set- 
tle in Russia. Those who failed to 
grasp Rubinstein’s ulterior motives 
and far-seeing policy, declared that he 
merely wished to crush all native in- 
spiration and to Germanize Russian 
musical thought. He replied that 
though Glinka had been followed by 
other Russian composers, his work and 
theirs received but little encourage- 
ment. It was rarely performed, or if 
given, was rendered so badly that no 
one cared to hear it. Finally, and for- 
tunately for the advancement of Rus- 
sian music, Rubinstein, as we have 
seen, triumphed over every obstacle 
and gained the day. His habitual 
earelessness about money has been 
mentioned in connection with his 
gambling propensities. It is but just 
to add that enormous sums of his earn- 
ings were devoted to the financing both 
of the Russian Musical Society and of 
the Conservatoires. The proceeds of 
his thirty-two pianoforte lectures, 
amounting to thousands of pounds, 
were all handed over at once to the 
support of the music schools. He 
labored, besides, untiringly to obtain 
the august patronage and the national 
funds absolutely necessary, if the 
scheme were to be worked upon the 
grand scale proposed. One of his 
earliest and most enthusiastic sup- 
porters was the Grand Duchess Helena 
Pavlovna, and his gifted brother, 
Nicholas Rubinstein, was also a most 
capable aider and abettor of the under- 
taking. For some years Nicholas 
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Rubinstein was at the head of the 
Moscow branches. “No one but Rubin- 
stein,” writes an anonymous American 
author, “could well have conceived this 
gigantic task, of which he only lived 
to see the scaffolding, as it were, 
erected. His whole life and work in- 
deed suggest one of those torsos vouch- 
safed by times that are convulsed by 
the enormous power of the sculptor. 
We see such fire and flux in some 
medizeval creations. All is incomplete, 
truncated; all is wreathed in passionate 
expression, in desperate yearnings; the 
throes of life, its sorrows, its joys, are 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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there, but the repose, the deep peace, 
that passeth all understanding, is not 
to be found. With enormous potential- 
ities and posthumous realizations 
Rubinstein must ever stand as the 
type of an artist who dared not wisely 
but too well.” Yes, when all is said 
and done, he was an artist through and 
through, every inch of him, and he only 
estimated himself justly when he 
boldly parodied a great French epi- 
gram :— 

Dieu ne puis, 

Roi ne daigne, 

Artiste je suis! 

A. EB. Keeton. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
THE TESTIMONIAL. 


IL 


Jabez Copley, of Copley’s Stores, to the 
leading residents of Great Burley 
and neighborhood, 


(Cyclostyle.) 


THE MISSENDEN TESTIMONIAL 
FUND. 


Dear Sir (or Madam),—I have the 
honor to inform you that our worthy 
Station-master Mr. Missenden, having 
received promotion, is leaving us very 
shortly for a higher sphere of activity, 
and some of his friends met together 
last night at the “King’s Arms” to con- 
fer as to a testimonial to be presented 
to him. Greatly to my surprise I was 
asked to undertake the duties of hon. 
secretary and hon. treasurer, and it is 
in these capacities that I take the 
liberty of addressing you. The meeting 
decided to open a subscription list for 
Mr. Missenden in the town and neigh- 
borhood, and to present him with the 
proceeds and with an illuminated ad- 
dress. 

The following is the address that was 
drawn up—I may say by myself :— 


Presented to 
JAMES HENRY MISSENDEN 


By THE GENTRY AND INHABITANTS OF 

GREAT BURLEY. * | 
on the occasion of his departure from 
that Town, on the completion of nearly 
Eight Years of honorable service as 
Station Master, to take up a post of 
increased responsibility at Clapham 
Junction—as a mark of their apprecia- 
tion of his Courtesy and Efficiency 
during his period of Office at Great 
Burley Terminus. 


This address will be engrossed in 

several colors and in gold, with appro- 

priate borders and scroll work (as in 

the illuminated texts in our bedrooms) 

by Miss Millie Feathers, at the school, 

who is very clever and artistic with her 

hands, and presented to Mr. Missenden, 

with the purse, at the “King’s Arms” 
on a suitable evening. 
Awaiting your reply, 

I am, Dear Sir (or Madam), 
Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the 
Missenden Testimonial Fund. ‘ 
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Added, in Mr. Copley’s own hand, to a 
few of the letters. 


P.S.—It is not my wish to intrude 
business, but I feel it would be wrong 
not to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you that I have just received a 
particularly advantageous line of pre- 
served fruits, which I can do at ex- 
traordinarily low terms. No time 
should be lost in ordering. 


Il. 
Miss Mill to Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I had no idea that 
the Station-master was going. How 
interesting to find that his name is 
Missenden! It was the name of my 
mother’s favorite cook. She came, I 
think, from Esher, or it may have been 
Exeter. It is odd how long one may 
live without knowing the name of 
one’s Station-master, although my 
niece tells me it has to be printed up 
somewhere, like a licensed victualler’s. 
I think I should like to try a box of 
the preserved fruit if it is really nice. 

Yours truly, 
Lydia Mill. 


III. 


Sir Charles Transom’s Secretary to 
Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Sir,—Sir Charles Transom 
directs me to present his compliments 
and to express his regret that he must 
decline to lend his support to the testi- 
monial to the Great Burley Station- 
master. Sir Charles dislikes to see this 
kind of premium put upon duty, nor 
can he forget the want of sympathetic 
zeal and alacrity displayed by the 
Station-master ia the autumn of 1898 
in the matter of a lost portmanteau 
containing the manuscript of Sir 
Charles’ monograph on the Transom 
family. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Vincent A. Lincoln. 
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IV. 
The Vicar of Great Burley to 
Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I am afraid I can- 
not associate myself very cordially 
with the terms of your testimonial to 
Mr. Missenden. Eight years are a very 
short period to signalize in this way, 
and I do not care for the part played 
by the “King’s Arms.” I am sorry to 
have to take this line; but we must act 
as we believe. I should be seriously 
vexed if you got up a testimonial for 
me after so short a term of work. I 


am, Yours sincerely, 
Reginald Lowther. 
V. 

Mr. Jabez Copley to the Vicar of 


Great Burley. 


Reverend Sir,-—I regret that you can- 
not give your valuable and esteemed 
support to the testimonial to Mr. Mis- 
senden, but I respect your motives. I 
should like to say in reply to your sug- 
gestion about a testimonial to yourself 
and my connection with it, that I 
should never, I hope, so far presume 
as to take the leading part in a move- 
ment of this kind for a gentleman like 
yourself. My rule in life is that station 
should keep to station, and I trust I 
shall never be so foolish as to depart 
from it. But although I should not pre- 
sume to take a ieading part in your 
testimonial, as you kindly suggest, I 
should however contribute to it with a 
whole heart. Believe me, 

Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the 
Missenden Testimonial Fund. 


VI. 


Mr. Aylmer Penistone to Mr. Jabez 
Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I do not quite feel 
disposed to give anything to Missenden. 
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You should draw up a different testi- 
monial for those of us who travel third- 
class, omitting the word “courtesy.” I 


am, Yours faithfully, 
Aylmer Penistone. 
VIL. 
Mrs. Lyon Mounteney to Mr. Jabez 
Copley. 


Mrs. Mounteney is very pleased to 
see, from Mr. Copley’s letter, that a 
spirit of friendliness and comradeship 
is abroad in Great Burley. Would 
that all English towns had the same 
generous feelings! Not having used 
the railway for several years, owing to 
her poor health, Mrs. Mounteney does 
not feel that she could with propriety 
identify herself with so personal a 
testimonial, but she wishes it every 
success. Mrs. Mounteney does not care 
for preserved fruit. 


VIII. 


Mr. Murray Collier, L.R.C.P., to Mr. 
Jabez Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—A difficulty with 
regard to the boys’ boxes, which occurs 
regularly at the end of each term, and 
which brings out Mr. Missenden’s 
native churlishness like a rash, makes 
it impossible for me to support your 
appeal. After what I have had to say 
and write to the Station-master it 
would seem pure pusillanimity to give 
him money and praise. May I however 
suggest the emendation of one small 
oversight in your otherwise tasteful 
address? By no possible means can 
our little wayside station be described 
as a “terminus,” which is a Latin word 
signifying the end, as I fancy your son 
Harold (whom we all find a very 
promising and attractive boy) would be 
able to ratify. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Murray Collier. 


Punch. 
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IX. 


Mr. Jabez Copley to the leading resi- 
dents of Great Burley and Neigh- 
borhood. 


(Cyclostyle.) 
THE MISSENDEN TESTIMONIAL 
FUND. 


Dear Sir (or Madam),—I beg to inform 
you that at an influential and represen- 
tative meeting held last evening at the 
“King’s Arms” it was decided with 
much regret not to take any further 
steps with regard to the testimonial to 
Mr. Missenden, and to return to the 
several donors the £4 17s. 6d. which the 
united efforts of myself and two of my 
assistants have been able to collect in 
the past month, minus an amount of 
one guinea to Miss Millie Feathers for 
work already done on the illuminated 
address, which cannot, we fear, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the wording 
and its reference to Clapham Junction, 
be adapted to suit any other person. 

If anything is now done to indicate 
to Mr. Missenden that Great Burley 
appreciates his services, which is very 
doubtful, it will be done by a few per- 
sonal friends, at the “King’s Arms.” 
I may say here that I have decided 
under no conditions to ever again un- 
dertake the duties of Secretary or 
Treasurer of a Testimonial, whether 
hon. or even well paid. Believe me, 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 


P.S.—As I am now laying down for 
ever the pen of the testimonial pro- 
moter, I may return to my true voca- 
tion as a purveyor of high-class pro- 
visions by saying that I have received 
this morning a consignment of sardines 
of a new and reliable brand, which I 
ean do at 614d. the box. 
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executive as well as creative art—sub- 
jectivity and initiative. They are 
wanting in conviction and cannot raise 
themselves as executants above objec- 
tivity (imitation). For musical creation 
they lack depth, concentration, power 
of thought, breadth of feeling, freedom 
of stroke. That this should be so is a 
constant enigma. Why should music, 
the most beautiful, the most refined, 
soulful, and heart-felt of the creations 
of man, be so unattainable by woman, 
who is a combination of all these 
qualities? In all other arts, even in the 
sciences, she has achieved much! But 
the true feelings most natural to her— 
love for her husband and tenderness 
to her child—have never been portrayed 
by her in music. I know no great love- 
duet composed by woman, or cradle 
song. I do not say that there are none 
in existence, but I maintain that not 
one composed by woman has had suffi- 
cient artistic merit to become a stand- 
ard of style. 


It is a fallacy to maintain that man 
and woman should know each other 
well before they marry; people en- 


gaged for years will only really know 
each other after the honeymoon. 





I noticed that with blue-eyed women, 


their physical life is governed by their 
spiritual instincts—they have feeling; 
with brown-eyed women, on the con- 
trary, the spiritual is governed by. the 
physical—they have temperament. Thus 
it is much more difficult to deceive a 
brown-eyed than a blue-eyed woman. 





Women are not fond of tobacco 
smoke; therefore they banish men to 
smoking-rooms and smoking compart- 
ments. But it never seems to occur to 
them to ask whether men object to the 
patchouli and the other so-called per- 
fumes which so many of them affect. 
Oh! les femmes! After all is said and 
done, how good-natured we men are! 


When we perceive that European 
women bore holes in their ears and in- 
sert rings in them, we may well ask 
if civilization separates our women 
from the savages of other lands only 


Anton Rubinstein. 












in so far that the former wear rings 
in their ears and not in their noses? 


Weakness is in need of support, 
therefore woman is more in need of a 
religion than man. 


I once determined to compose a work, 
and call it “Love with Variations.” I 
had to abandon the idea. When I was 
young, I found my theme, but had no 
material for variations. And now that 
I am older the variations come to me in 
plenty, but, alas! my theme fails me! 


The female nude delights me in 
painting or sculpture much more than 
it does in real life; in art it excites my 
imagination, in reality it tends to kill 
it. 


Men rarely eat raw fruit, or, if they 
do, they are usually of the milksop 
type; women, on the contrary, love it, 
particularly raw apples. 


If a man wants a wife entirely after 
his own mind, he should marry a girl 
between sixteen and seventeen; after 
twenty, women acquire wills of their 
own, and two wills in a household 
means discord. 


It is not the woman who plays the 
comedy of life best who usually suc- 
ceeds well as an actress; she would 
find the stage too impersonal. 


I like a wood better than a flower 
garden; but yet, I prefer the society of 
women to that of men. 


It often happens that an old man 
loves a young girl; it is her inexpe- 
rience which attracts him. It is also 
possible for a young girl to fali deeply 
in love with an old man. In her case 
she is attracted by his experience. 


I have the greatest pity for a gov- 
erness; hers is a hard and thankless 
existence. If she wins the love of her 
pupils, she immediately arouses their 
mother’s jealousy; if she be young and 
pretty, the wife becomes suspicious; 
or, if there be an elder son in the house, 
the parents at once suspect her of 
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design’ upon the youth. If she wish to 
steer clear of cliffs, she will change 
her position often, but at the best she 
will only meet with fresh rocks. 


Man’s relation to woman is much 
the same as woman's treatment of a 
flower—she admires it; she smells it; 
she piucks it, and wears it in her 
bosom, and when it is faded, she plucks 
another. 


Paint, powder, the pencilling of their 
eyebrows, the smearing of their lips, 
the wearing of bracelets, necklaces, 
earrings, by women, is a token that the 
East was the cradle of mankind. That 
such frivolities are tenable in Europe 
in the present day is an index to 
woman's innate, boundless vanity. 
That these artifices, however, are not 
only suffered but even encouraged and 
admired by man, proves him to be, in 
spite of all his vaunted civilization, at 
heart a savage, with no conception 
whatever of the beauties of nature. 
He would have woman more beautiful 
than her Creator deemed necessary. 
What an adorer! 


We name the favorite of a king his 
“mistress,” but it is very significant of 
the relations of the sexes that we never 
dream of calling the favorite of a queen 
her “master.” 


Woman is neither a snake, a cat, nor 
a cow, but she possesses something of 
the functions of each. She can be as 
slippery and as poisonous as a snake; 
as soft, as caressing, and as feline as a 
cat; as patient, as useful, as resigned 
as acow. But for all that she remains 
the most dramatic element of creation, 


the very poetry of life. 
, A 


In Russian dictionaries of music 
Rubinstein is described as the founder 
of “musical education and civilization 
in Russia.” Nothing could express bet- 
ter than these terms exactiy what he 
accomplished for the music of his coun- 
try. Glinka was the founder of a 
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great national school of composers. 
Rubinstein founded a no less national 
school of performers, and also of lis 
teners. Thanks to the healthy incep 
tion of the two schools, and to the 
beneficia! influence of the one reacting 
upon the other, Russia, in less than a 
century, could take a foremost place 
amongst musical nations. When 
Rubinstein began his career there were 
practically no capable native teachers 
of music in Russia, and if there were a 
few good native performers these had 
all been trained abroad. Moreover, 
innately musical as has been the Rus- 
sian peasantry from time immemorial, 
the musical taste of the cultivated 
classes was of a very low standard. 
Only the most frivolous of light Italian 
operas were heard with pleasure. As 
early as 1796 there had been a Con- 
servatoire under royal patronage at St. 
Petersburg, but it remained entirely 


in the hands of foreigners, and these 
apparently devoid of energy and enter- 
prise, since, according to a Russian 


contemporary, the Conservatoire exist- 
ed upon paper rather than in reality. 
Not until 1862 was there a regular and 
active school of music in St. Peters- 
burg. Rubinstein was its originator, 
promoter, and for many years its chief 
director. One of the first pupils to 
issue from its doors was Tshalkovski, 
who, in his turn, also became one of the 
native teachers whom Rubinstein espe- 
cially aimed at producing. But the 
establishment of adequate Conserva- 
toire training was only the second step 
in a vast scheme of national musical 
culture which had suggested itself to 
the pianist-composer whilst still in his 
boyhood. The first move in his plan 
was the formation of what is now 
known as the Imperial Russian Musi- 
eal Society, the first branch of which 
was opened at St. Petersburg in 1859 
and which quickly increased its sphere 
of influence till, in 1902, it had no less 
than twenty-nine affiliated branches in 
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the principal cities of the Russian Em- 
pire. It may not be without interest to 
append the list in its consecutive order. 
St. Petersburg (1859), Moscow (1860), 
Kazan (1864), Kiev (1864), Harkov 
(1871), Pskov (1873), Saratov (1873), 
Nijni Novgorod (1873), Omsk (1876), 
Tobolsk (1878), Tomsk (1879), Penza 
(1881), Tambov (1881), Tiflis (1883), 
Odessa (1884), Astrakhan (1891), Niko- 
laev (1892), Voronesh (1895), Rostov 
(1896), Ekaterinoslavy (1898), Vilna 
(1898), Kishinev (1899), Poltava (1899), 
Riga (1899), Omsk (1900), Baku (1901), 
Ekaterinodar (1901), Irkutsk (1901), 
Stavrapol (1902). 

From this list of places it will be 
seen that the society has spread to 
pretty well every part of Russia, in- 
cluding a number of towns In Siberia. 
In the event of any special perform- 
ance requiring extra numbers of 
musicians, one branch can be rein- 
forced by another, or if need be several 
may be amalgamated. How Berlioz or 
Wagner would have rejoiced at having 
such an association at their disposal. 
Rubinstein’s idea was to have a school 
of music in connection with each 
branch of the society, and that these 
should work together upon a vast co- 
operative system emanating from the 
main arteries of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The pupils who studied in 
the schools would in due course be- 
come either composers, performers, or 
teachers, and the results of their pro- 
ductiveness would be heard at the con- 
certs given by the society all over 
Russia. It is easy to realize the effects 
of such a stupendous organization, if 
once successfully inaugurated and 
managed. Rubinstein only lived to see 
its commencement, but he gave it an 
impetus and a direction which is still 
appreciable; the whole organization has 
been developed and worked strictly 
upon the lines which he indicated. At 
the time he had to endure much oblo- 
quy and abuse from those who in the 
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end reaped the most lasting benefits 
from his labors. From the outset he 
insisted upon the exclusion of medioc- 
rity of every kind. In order to culti- 
vate a native school of performers, 
equipped with an adequate technique, 
the services of first-rate foreign 
teachers must be secured and retained 
until a plentiful stock of native pro- 
fessors was ready to take their place, 
and good foreign instrumentalists of all 
categories must also be induced to set- 
tle in Russia. Those who failed to 
grasp Rubinstein'’s ulterior motives 
and far-seeing policy, declared that he 
merely wished to crush all native in- 
spiration and to Germanize Russian 
musical thought. He replied that 
though Glinka had been followed by 
other Russian composers, his work and 
theirs received but little encourage- 
ment. It was rarely performed, or if 
given, was rendered so badly that.no 
one cared to hear it. Finally, and for- 
tunately for the advancement of Rus- 
sian music, Rubinstein, as we have 
seen, triumphed over every obstacle 
and gained the day. His habitual 
carelessness about money has been 
mentioned in connection with his 
gambling propensities. It is but just 
to add that enormous sums of his earn- 
ings were devoted to the financing both 
of the Russian Musica! Society and of 
the Conservatoires. The proceeds of 
his thirty-two pianoforte lectures, 
amounting to thousands of pounds, 
were all handed over at once to the 
support of the music schools. He 
labored, besides, untiringly to obtain 
the august patronage and the national 
funds absolutely necessary, if the 
scheme were to be worked upon the 
grand scale proposed. One of his 
earliest and most enthusiastic sup- 
porters was the Grand Duchess Helena 
Pavlovna, and his gifted brother, 
Nicholas Rubinstein, was also a most 
capable aider and abettor of the under- 
taking. For some years Nicholas 
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Rubinstein was at the head of the 
Moscow branches. “No one but Rubin- 
stein,” writes an anonymous American 
author, “could well have conceived this 
gigantic task, of which he only lived 
to see the scaffolding, as it were, 
erected. His whole life and work in- 
deed suggest one of those torsos vouch- 
safed by times that are convulsed by 
the enormous power of the sculptor. 
We see such fire and flux in some 
mediseval creations. All is incomplete, 
truncated; all is wreathed in passionate 
expression, in desperate yearnings; the 
throes of life, its sorrows, its joys, are 
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there, but the repose, the deep peace, 
that passeth all understanding, is not 
to be found. With enormous potential- 
ities and posthumous realizations 
Rubinstein must ever stand as the 
type of an artist who dared not wisely 
but too well.” Yes, when all is said 
and done, he was an artist through and 
through, every inch of him, and he only 
estimated himself justly when he 
boldly parodied a great French epi- 
gram >: 

Dieu ne puis, 

Roi ne daigne, 


Artiste je suis! 
A. EB. Keeton. 
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DIFFICULTIES. 


THE TESTIMONIAL, 


1. 


Jabez Copley, of Copley’s Stores, to the 
leading residents of Great Burley 
and neighborhood, 


(Cyclostyle.) 


THE MISSENDEN TESTIMONIAL 
FUND. 


Dear Sir (or Madam),—I have the 
honor to Inform you that our worthy 
Station-master Mr. Missenden, having 
received promotion, is leaving us very 
shortly for a higher sphere of activity, 
and some of his friends met together 
last night at the “King’s Arms” to con- 
fer as to a testimonial to be presented 
to him. Greatly to my surprise I was 
asked to undertake the duties of hon. 
secretary and hon. treasurer, and it is 
in these capacities that I take the 
liberty of addressing you. The meeting 
decided to open a subscription list for 
Mr. Missenden in the town and neigh- 
borhood, and to present him with the 
proceeds and with an illuminated ad- 
dress. 

The following is the address that was 
drawn up—I may say by myself :— 


Presented to 
JAMES HENRY MISSENDEN 


By Tae GENTRY AND INHABITANTS OF 

Great Boriey. * 
on the occasion of his departure from 
that Town, on the completion of nearly 
Eight Years of honorable service as 
Station Master, to take up a post of 
increased responsibility at Clapham 
Junction—as a mark of their apprecia- 
tion of his Courtesy and Efficiency 
during his period of Office at Great 
Burley Terminus. 


This address will be engrossed in 
several colors and in gold, with appro- 
priate borders and scroll work (as in 
the illuminated texts in our bedrooms) 
by Miss Millie Feathers, at the school, 
who is very clever and artistic with ber 
hands, and presented to Mr. Missenden, 
with the purse, at the “King’s Arms” 
on a suitable evening. 
Awaiting your reply, 
I am, Dear Sir (or Madam), 
Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the 
Missenden Testimonial Fund. 
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Added, in Mr. Copley’s own hand, to a 
few of the letters. 


P.8.—It is not my wish to intrude 
business, but I feel it would be wrong 
not to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you that I have just received a 
particularly advantageous line of pre- 
served fruits, which I can do at ex- 
traordinarily low terms. No time 
should be lost in ordering. 


II. 
Miss Mill to Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I had no idea that 
the Station-master was going. How 
interesting to find that his name is 
Missenden! It was the name of my 
mother’s favorite cook. She came, I 
think, from Esher, or it may have been 
Exeter. It is odd how long one may 
live without knowing the name of 
one’s Station-master, although my 
niece tells me it has to be printed up 
somewhere, like a licensed victualler’s. 
I think I should like to try a box of 
the preserved fruit if it is really nice. 

Yours truly, 
Lydia Mill. 


ILI. 


Sir Charles Transom’s Secretary to 
Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Sir,—Sir Charles Transom 
directs me to present his compliments 
and to express his regret that he must 
decline to lend his support to the testi- 
monial to the Great Burley Station- 
master. Sir Charles dislikes to see this 
kind of premium put upon duty, nor 
can he forget the want of sympathetic 
zeal and alacrity displayed by the 
Station-master in the autumn of 1898 
in the matter of a lost portmanteau 
containing the manuscript of Sir 
Charles’ monograph on the Transom 
family. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Vincent A. Lincoln. 


Life’s Little Difficulties. 


IV. 
The Vicar of Great Burley to 
Mr. Jabez Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I am afraid I can- 
not associate myself very cordially 
with the terms ef your testimonial to 
Mr. Missenden. Wight years are a very 
short period to signalize in this way, 
and I do not care for the part played 
by the “King’s Arms.” I am sorry to 
have to take this line; but we must act 
as we believe. I should be seriously 
vexed if you got up a testimonial for 
me after so short a term of work. I 
am, Yours sincerely, 

Reginald Lowther. 


if 


Jabez Copley to the Vicar of 
Great Burley. 


Mr. 


Reverend Sir,—I regret that you can- 
not give your valuable and esteemed 
support to the testimonial to Mr. Mis- 
senden, but I respect your motives. I 
should like to say In reply to your sug- 
gestion about a testimonial to yourself 
and my connection with it, that I 
should never, I hope, so far presume 
as to take the leading part in a move- 
ment of this kind for a gentleman like 
yourself. My rule in life is that station 
should keep to station, and I trust I 
shall never be so foolish as to depart 
from it. But although I should not pre- 
sume to take a leading part in your 
testimonial, as you kindly suggest, I 
should however contribute to it with a 
whole heart. Believe me, 

Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of the 
Missenden Testimonial Fund. 


VL 
Aylmer Penistone to Mr. Jabez 
Copley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—I do not quite feel 
disposed to give anything to Missenden. 


Mr. 





Life's Little Difficulties. 


You should draw up a different testi- 
monial for those of us who travel third- 
class, omitting the word “courtesy.” I 
Yours faithfully, 
Aylmer Penistone 


am, 


VIL. 


Mrs. Lyon Mounteney to Mr. Jabez 


Copley. 


Mrs. Mounteney is very pleased to 
see, from Mr. Copley’s letter, that a 
spirit of friendliness and comradeship 
is abroad in Great Burley. Would 
that all English towns had the same 
generous feelings! Not having used 
the railway for several years, owing to 
her poor health, Mrs. Mounteney does 
not feel that she could with propriety 
identify herself with so personal a 
testimonial, but she wishes it every 
success. Mrs. Mounteney does not care 
for preserved fruit. 


VIII. 


Mr. Murray Collier, L.R.C.P., to Mr. 


Jabez Cupley. 


Dear Mr. Copley,—A difficulty with 
regard to the boys’ boxes, which occurs 
regularly at the end of each term, and 
which brings out Mr. Missenden’s 
native churlishness like a rash, makes 
t impossible for me to support your 
appeal. After what I have had to say 
and write to the Station-master it 
would seem pure pusillanimity to give 
him money and praise. May I however 
suggest the emendation of one small 
oversight in your otherwise tasteful 
address? By no possible means can 
our little wayside station be described 
as a “terminus,” which is a Latin word 
signifying the end, as I fancy your son 
Harold (whom we all find a very 
promising and attractive boy) wou!d be 
able to ratify. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Murray Collier. 


IX. 
Mr. Jabez Copley to the leading resi- 


dents of Great Burley and Neigh- 
borhood. 


(Cyclostyle.) 
MISSENDEN TESTIMONIAL 
FUND: 


THE 


Dear Sir (or Madam),—I beg to inform 
you that at an influential and represen- 
tative meeting held last evening at the 
“King’s Arms” it was decided with 
much regret not to take any further 
steps with regard to the testimonial to 
Mr. Missenden, and to return to the 
several donors the £4 17s. 6d. which the 
united efforts of myself and two of my 
assistants have been able to collect in 
the past month, minus an amount of 
one guinea to Miss Millie Feathers for 
work already done on the illuminated 
address, which cannot, we fear, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the wording 
and its reference to Clapham Junction, 
be adapted to suit any other person. 

If anything is now done to Indicate 
to Mr. Missenden that Great Burley 
appreciates his services, which is very 
doubtful, it will be done by a few per- 
sonal friends, at the “King’s Arms.” 
I may say here that I have decided 
under no conditions to ever again un- 
dertake the duties of Secretary or 
Treasurer of a Testimonial, whether 
hon. or even well paid. Believe me, 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Yours obediently, 
Jabez Copley. 


P.&.—As I am now laying down for 
ever the pen of the testimonial pro- 
moter, I may return to my true voca- 
tion as a purveyor of high-class pro- 
visions by saying that I have received 
this morning a consignment of sardines 
of a new and reliable brand, which I 
can do at 644d. the box. 
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LOUISE MICHEL. 


The biographical dictionaries say 
little about Louise Michel,—perhaps 
they never will, for legally recognized 
position or official rank is often thought 
better worth chronicling than sheer 
upside-down careers such as hers. But 
what an amazingly interesting life it 
was which began no one seems to 
know exactly when—probably at some 
date between 1830 and 1836—and ended 
at Marseilles on the 9th of January. 
Look at the queer, wild picture with 
which it opens,—the illegitimate child 
of a maid-servant and a dissolute noble 
playing with the menagerie of animais 
at the ruined chateau; walking with 
her arm round the neck of a tame 
wolf or deer; loving the boars and 
hounds, owls and quails, mice and bats, 
horses and cattle, which went in and 
out of the chateau as they pleased, so 
much that for years she would not 
touch cooked flesh; actually collecting 
toads to throw at the heads of people 
she hated, until one day it struck her 
that she ought not to be cruel even to 
toads. Something of the wit of her 
wild father, perhaps, she inherited; for 
she was very young when she began 
to write poetry good enough to be pub- 
lished in a local journal, and was only 
a girl when she wrote an ode to Victor 
Hugo, then in exile, and another to 
Lamartine. It may not have been very 
considerable work, but it was good 
enough for Hugo to write back, “Beau 
comme votre Age,” and to send her a 
finely bound copy of “Notre Dame de 
Paris.” (Was she, perhaps, born in 
1831, which was the year in which 
“Notre Dame de Paris” was published? 
She evidently stated her age in her 
letter to him, and he may have thought 
that particular book appropriate.) 
Lamartine told her that she was “a 
veritable Thalia from Mount Parnas- 


sus,” which, however, is too near flat- 
tery to be pleasant. But possibly she 
gained her greatest praise from La- 
rousse, who described as “not without 
merit” her “Livre du Jour de l'An,”— 
a number of short stories written for 
children, Would she ever have been 
heard of if it had been possible for her 
to go on living in her home in the coun- 
try? It is difficult to suppose that such 
a character would not have burnt a 
mark somewhere; but if anything Is 
certain, it is that it was the tron of 
poverty actually felt which turned her 
furious against the perpetual laws that 
make poverty possible. When the 
owner of the chateau died, and his re- 
tainers were dismissed, it was only a 
few months before the small legacy 
left to the Michels was exhausted. 
After that the stages in her life move 
quickly, but how strangely the scenes 
change. It was the same girl who 
petted the wolfhounds and the deer, 
wandering in and out of ru‘ned build- 
ings, who succeeded in establishing in 
Paris a school of a hundred and fifty 
pupils, many of whom loved her deeply; 
and who, when the Commune broke 
out, decided that the right thing to do 
was to get Thiers killed,—imagine doc- 
trine of that kind eating its way into 
the minds of the young girls she 
taught. To the end of her life she is 
said to have hated to think that she 
took Ferré’s advice, and did not have 
Thiers shot or stabbed. A grear deal 
of the history of the Commune has not 
been written, and never will be writ- 
ten, even if only because in fevers men 
become delirious and cannot remember; 
but, at all events, Louise Michel—she 
was not afraid of speaking the truth— 
never denied that it was she who 
taught the scarlet-petticoated pétroleuses 
to pump oil on the floors of the Tuil- 





Louise Michel. 


erles. She admitted, indeed,—no, she 
proclaimed, rather—in open Court that 
she desired “to oppose a barrier of 
flame to the invaders from Marseilles.” 
Somewhere in her Memoirs she writes 
that, dressed in the képi and the trou- 
sers of the National Guard, fighting at 
the barricades, she stopped firing her 
rifle to catch a cat and take it out of 
danger. And it was she, as she act- 
ually boasted, who originated the idea 
that until the demands of the Com- 
mune were accepted a hostage should 
be killed every twenty-four hours,—she 
who could not bear the idea of bhurt- 
ing a toad. Only a woman, surely, 
could have the strength to carry such 
a notion about with her day after day. 

But if the girl who played with the 
animals at Vraincourt, and the woman 
who drew deep affection from ber 
school pupils, and the revolutionary 


who got riflemen to follow her when 
they would follow no one else, was es- 
sentially feminine—they called her the 
Red Virgin—what was the emotional 


mainspring which, as it were, drove 
her? It was by no means irresponsible 
madness, for she was at least sane 
enough to be consistent In her methods. 
Most certainly it was not desire for 
notoriety, for if any one stood to gain 
anything by what she said and did 
throughout her life, it was not Louise 
Michel. If she had money she gave 
it away, and there were a hundred 
obseure forms of suffering which, if 
she thought she was helping on her 
whirling notions, she had no hesitation 
in accepting. If the chief driving 
energy which impelled her to wild 
revolution against governing power—to 
the consuming idea that existence 
under authority is only another phrase 
for corporate disease—can be diag- 
nosed, it can be summed up, perhaps, 
as a monstrous sense of pity. She was 
clearly sincere, but the notion that a 
section of her fellow-creatures were 
suffering, no matter from what cause, 
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while other richer men were apparently 
happy, made her rebellious against 
exerted authority as, in its essence, 
grinding and cruel. She was always 
on the side of the man against his 
master, no matter how kind the master 
might be. 

Women have never Jed Englishmen 
as Louise Michel led, and was admired 
by, Frenchmen. Perhaps, for that mat- 
ter, the conditions of life among the 
English poor—it is only the poor who 
throw up characters of her kind—have 
nearly always during the last half- 
century been sufficiently comfortable to 
prevent any torch from setting fire to 
the straw. Louise Michel, at all events, 
doubted whether she would ever have 
led the poor of London as she did the 
poor of Paris, or have had occasion to 
do so. She was taken, not long ago, 
over one of the great London Unions, 

-buildings which, above all so-called 
“homes,” the reduced working-class 
man loathes to think of entering. But 
she, whether or not she realized why 
the Englishman hates the idea of the 
workhouse even though it means re- 
spite from starvation, looked at what 
she was shown with wonder and ad- 
miration. “If we had had that in 
France,” she said, “there would have 
been no Commune.” If that means 
anything, it means that she deeply 
realized what every stirrer of revolt 
has come to know,—that if men can 
get bread, even if it is bad bread, they 
will keep quiet; but that if they can- 
not get bread of any kind, they will 
go, in their rage, far beyond mere mur- 
der. They will not move in a cholera- 
camp, will merely ask “What is it?” 
but they will never starve in masses 
without trying to kill. She had not 
only seen starvation at work, but she 
had herself felt its pain, and in her 
monstrously exaggerated pity for those 
whom she saw to be suffering she 
preached hideous remedies. Would 
such preaching ever take root if the 
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seed were dropped among ourselves? 
That depends, perhaps, less upon the 
vitality of the seed than upon the na- 
ture of the ground. It is not essentially 
difficult to imagine some English labor 
revolutionary overwhelmed—over-bal- 
anced, rather—with a sense of the 
general unfairness of things, which 
places this or that man in apparently 
certain prosperity, free at all events 
from fear of hunger, and which sets 
other men day after day and year after 
year wondering where the next meal 
is to come from. Why, he might ask, 
should these great strong laborers earn 
so little? Honest men whose sons, 
maybe, are soldiers, and whose daugh- 
ters, maybe, breed  soldiers,—why 
should it not be possible for them to 
earn more than eighteen shillings or 
twenty shillings a week? Such ques- 
tions, answered in one way, mean revo- 
lution such as has twice crushed au- 


The Spectator. 


The Child Barrie. 


thority in France, and may yet alter 
its nature in Russia, though the Rus- 
sian peasant is as slow to resent bully- 
ing with violence, and is perhaps nat- 
urally as good, as the English. The 
English character takes fire slowly, and 
it may be that it has only been the 
Poor Law which bas saved the coun- 
try from revolution among the hungry 
poor before now. But if that is true, 
it is none the less true that revolution 
in England has always been led by 
men, and that an English Louise 
Michel is never likely to arise, simply 
because she would be laughed at if 
she suggested violence. She would 
only be followed with enthusiasm if, 
like Florence Nightingale, she preached 
the immediate alleviation rather than 
the creation of pain,—even though the 
creation of pain were a means to an 
end. 


THE CHILD BARRIE. 


“Peter Pan; or,” adds Mr. Barrie, 
“The Boy Who Wouldn't Grow Up.” 
And he himself is that boy. That 
child, rather; for he halted earlier than 
most of the men who never come to 
maturity—halted before the age when 
soldiers and steam-engines begin to 
dominate the soul. To remain, like 
Mr. Kipling, a boy, is not at all un- 
common. But I know not anyone who 
remains, like Mr. Barrie, a child. It is 
this unparalleled achievement that in- 
forms so much of Mr. Barrie’s later 
work, making it unique. This, too, 
surely, it is that makes Mr. Barrie the 
most fashionable playwright of his 
time. 

Undoubtedly, “Peter Pap” is the best 
thing he has done—the thing most 
directly from within himself. Here, at 
last, we see his talent In its full ma- 


turity; for here he has stripped off from 
himself the last filmsy remnants of a 
pretence to maturity. Time was when 
a tiny pair of trousers peeped from 
under his “short-coats,” and his sunny 
curls were parted and plastered down, 
and he jauntily affected the absence of 
a lisp, and spelt out the novels of Mr. 
Meredith and said he liked them very 
much, and even used a pipe for another 
purpose than that of blowing soap- 
bubbles. But all this while, bless his 
little heart, he was suffering. It would 
have been pleasant enough to play at 
being grown-up among children of his 
own age. It was a fearful strain to 
play at being grown-up among grown- 
up persons. But he was forced to do 
this, because the managers of theatres, 
and the publishers of books, would 
have been utterly dumfounded if he 








The Child Barrie. 


had asked them to take him as he was. 
The public, for all its child-worship, 
was not yet ripe for things not written 
ostensibly by adults. The managers, 
the publishers, the public, had to be 
educated gradually. <A stray curl or 
two, now and again, an infrequent 
soap-bubble between the fumes—that 
was as much as could be adventured 
just at first. Time passed, and man- 
kind was lured, little by little, to the 
point when it could fondly accept Mr. 
Barrie on his own terms. The tiny 
trousers were slipped off, and under 
the toy-heap were thrust the works of 
Mr. Meredith. And everyone sat 
around, nodding and smiling to one 
another rather fatuously, and blessing 
the little heart of Mr. Barrie. All was 
not yet well, though—not perfectly 
well. By force of habit, the child oc- 
casionally gave itself the airs of an 
adult. There were such moments 
even in “Little Mary.” Now, at last, 


we see at the Duke of York's Theatre 
Mr. Barrie in his quiddity undiluted— 


the child in a state of nature, un- 
abashed—the child, as it were, in its 
bath, splashing, and crowing as it 
splashes. 

The first of all differences between 
the minds of a child and an adult is 
the vividness and abundance of a 
child’s fancy. Silently in solitude, or 
orally among its peers, a child can 
weave an endless web of romance 
around itself and around all things. 
As a child grows into boyhood, this 
delicate faculty is dimmed. Manhood, 
in most cases, destroys it utterly. For, 
as we come to manhood, the logical 
side of our brain is developed; and the 
faculty for logic is ever foe to the 
faculty for romance. It is only in our 
sleep, when the logical side of the 
brain is at rest, that the romantic side 
is at liberty to assert itself. In our 
dreams we are still fluently romantic, 
fertile in curious invention. In our 
dreams romance rises up, laughing, to 
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lord it over logic who lords it over her 
all day long. She laughs, and leads 
him a dance all through the night. 
Sometimes, if we wake suddenly in the 
night, so suddenly that we remember 
a dream clearly, logic in us is forced 
to admit that romance is no mere mad- 
cap—that there is, at least, a method 
in her madness, and that, as man to 
woman, he is no match for her at her 
best. Yes, sometimes, remembering a 
dream, we marvel at the verisimilitude 
of it, marvel at the soundness of inven- 
tion in the dialogue that we were wag- 
ing, or in the adventure that had be- 
fallen us. And, with a sigh, we con- 
fess that we could not compass con- 
sciously so admirable an effect. Even 
when, as usually happens, the remem- 
bered dream is but a tissue of foolish- 
ness, how amusing the foolishness is! 
Why cannot we be amusingly foolish 
in the manifold follies of our hours of 
vigil? On the whole, certainly, our 
minds work to better effect when we. 
sleep than when we wake. Why can- 
not we sleep for ever? Or, since the 
mind of a man sleeping is equivalent to 
a child's mind, why cannot we be for 
ever children? It is only the man of 
genius who never experiences this vain 
regret—never hankers after childhood, 
with all its material and moral dis- 
comforts, for sake of the spiritual 
magic in it. For the man of genius is 
that rare creature in whom imagina- 
tion, not ousted by Jogic in full growth, 
abides, uncramped, in unison with full- 
grown logic. Mr. Barrie is not that 
rare creature, a man of genius. He is 
something even more rare—a child who, 
by some divine grace, can express 
through an artistic medium the child- 
ishness that is in him. 

Our dreams are nearer to us than our 
childhood, and it is natural that “Peter 
Pan” should remind us more instantly 
of our dreams than of our childish 
fancies. One English dramatist, a man 
of genius, realized a dream for us; but 
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the logic in him prevented him from 
indulging in that wildness and inco- 
herence which are typical of all but 
the finest dreams. Credible and orderly 
are the doings of Puck in comparison 
with the doings of Peter Pan. Was 
ever, out of dreamland, such a riot of 
inconsequence and of exquisite futility ? 
Things happen in such wise that pres- 
ently one can conceive nothing that 
might not conceivably happen, nor any- 
thing that one would not, as in a 
dream, accept unhesitatingly. Even 
as in a dream, there is no reason why 
the things should ever cease to happen. 
What possible conclusion can inhere 
in them? The only possible conclu- 
sion is from without. The sun shines 
through the bedroom window, or there 
is a tapping at the bedroom door, or— 
some playgoers must catch trains, 
others must sup. Even as you, 
awakened, turn on your pillow, wish- 
ing to pursue the dream, so, as you 
leave the Duke of York’s, will you 
rebel at the dream’s rude and arbitrary 
ending, and will try vainly to imagine 
what other unimaginable things were 
in store for you. For me to describe to 
you now in black and white the hap- 
penings in “Peter Pan” would be a 
thankless task. One cannot communi- 
cate the magic of a dream. People 
who insist on telling their dreams are 
among the terrors of the breakfast 
table. You must go to the Duke of 
York’s, there to dream the dream for 
yourselves. 

The fact that Mr. Barrie is a child 
would be enough, in this generation 
which so adores children, to account 
for his unexampled vogue. But Mr. 
Barrie has a second passport. For he, 
too, even pre-eminently, adores chil- 
dren—never ceases to study them and 
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their little ways, and to purr senti- 
mental peans over them, and finds it 
even a little hard to remember that the 
world really does contain a sprinkling 
of adults. In fact, his attitude towards 
children is the fashionable attitude, 
struck more saliently by him than by 
anyone else, and with more obvious sin- 
cerity than by the average person. It 
is not to be wondered at that his pre- 
occupation with children endears him 
to the community. The strange thing 
is the preoccupation itself. It forces 
me to suppose that Mr. Barrie has, 
after all, to some extent, grown up. 
For children are the last thing with 
which a child concerns itself. A child 
takes children as a matter of course, 
and passes on to more important things 
—remote things that have a glorious 
existence in the child's imagination. A 
little boy does not say “I am a child,” 
but “I am a pirate,” or “a greengrocer,” 
or “an angel,” as the case may be. A 
little girl does not say “I am a little 
girl, and these are my dolls, and this 
is my baby-brother,” but “I am the 
mother of this family.” She lavishes 
on her dolls and on her baby-brother 
a wealth of maternal affection, cooing 
over them, and... stay! that is just 
Mr. Barrie’s way. I need not, after 
all, mar by qualification my theory that 
Mr. Barrie has never grown up. He is 
still a child, absolutely. But some 
fairy once waved a wand over him, 
and changed him from a dear little boy 
into a dear little girl. Some critics 
have wondered why among the charac- 
ters in “Peter Pan” appeared a dear 
little girl, named in the programme 
“Liza (the Author of the Play).” Now 
they know. Mr. Barrie was just “play- 
ing at symbolists.” 
Maz Beerbohm. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Old Family Doctor,” by Henry 
©. Brainerd, M.D. (The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, Cleveland) is a little 
brochure, half-sketch, half-story, in 
which are embodied bits of experience 
and reminiscence of a medical prac- 
titioner. It is the faithful and sym- 
pathetic family doctor, who knows 
more intimately than any other person 
the secret joys and dreads of the fam- 
ilies which he enters and who faith- 
fully guards them all, who is portrayed 
in these pages. The frontisplece, which 
depicts the doctor watching the hours 
of the night away at the bedside of a 
sick child, while the anxious parents 
wait the result near by, suggests the 
prevailing note of the little book. 
There is humor as well as sentiment 
in the book, and, strung upon its slen- 
der thread of narrative are many 
stories which illustrate the ligbt and 
shade of a doctor’s life. 


A writer in the New York Times 
holds out high hopes that, through the 
projected excavation of Herculaneum 
“the world may see a recrudescence of 
interest in the classics comparable only 
to the great Renaissance of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.” It is 
no work in the dark, as in the case of 
Crete and Cyprus, for nothing is more 
certain than that buried far beneath 
the soll at Herculaneum are many 
splendid libraries which belong to the 
Roman gentlemen who made up the 
Herculaneum colony. The writer adds: 

Only one villa of all those at Hereu- 
laneum has so far been laid bare. In 
that villa nearly 2,000 papyri were 
found. They were unrolled by a deli- 
cate process invented for the purpose, 
and the contents of a large number of 
them have been deciphered. Unfor- 
tunately the library turned out to be 


that of a specialist, a man who was in 
terested in the HEpicurean philosophy 
and in nothing else, but the chances 
are that this library was the only one 
of its kind in the city, and that in the 
other splendid villas there the papyri 
will prove to be of a general character, 
containing the works which repre 
sented in the first century of the Chris 
tian era the cultivation of the world. 


Two volumes, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, have been added to Mr. 
Archer Butler Hulbert’s series of 
monographs upon the Historic High- 
ways of America. The first is the sec- 
ond upon The Great American Canals, 
and is wholly devoted to The Brie 
Canal, from its origin in the mind of 
Gouverneur Morris to the recent ref- 
erendum at which the sanction of the 
people was given to the widening and 
deepening of the great waterway. In 
the other volume, Mr. Hulbert leaves 
the past for the present and ‘future, 
and presents a symposium on the 
“Future of Road-Making in America.” 
He opens the discussion of this subject 
in an essay which bears the title of the 
volume. This is followed by highly 
practical and useful chapters on Gov- 
ernment Cooperation in Object-Lesson 
Road Work by the Hon. Martin Dodge, 
Director of the Office of Public Road 
Inquiries; Good Roads for Farmers by 
the Hon. Maurice O. Eldridge, Assist- 
ant Director of the same office; The 
Selection of Materials for Macadam 
Roads by Logan Waller Page, expert 
in charge of the Road Material Labora- 
tory, Division of Chemistry; and Stone 
Roads in New Jersey by E. G. Harri- 
son, secretary of the New Jersey Road 
Improvement Association. These are 
important contributions to the litera- 
ture of good roads. 
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FOR LEB PENSEUR OF RODIN, 
To be erected in Paris before the 
Pantheon. 
Out of eternal 
breath, 
And to the glory of man, me Rodin 

wrought; 
Before the gates of glory and of death 
I bear the burden of the pride of 

thought. 


The Saturday Review. 


bronze and mortal 


Arthur Symons. 


WILL ADAMS. 


[On April 12th, 1600, a Dutch ship 
piloted by one William Adams, an Eng- 
lishman, reached Japan. As the price of 
permission to build a factory at Firando 
they were compelled to hand over Adams 
to the Tycoon, for whom he built the first 
Japanese fleet. He was treated with all 
honor, but never allowed to return to 
England. He was the founder of Japan- 
ese shipbuilding, and after his death was 
made a god by them. He is buried on the 
hillside of Hemimura, above the naval 
arsenal of Yokosuka.] 


On the hill of Hemimura, looking out 
across the sea 
O’er the docks of Yokosuka and the 
warships sailing free 
"Midst the Shinto pennons stream- 
ing, 
Lies Will Adams, still a-dreaming 
Of the busy Port o’ London and the 
Kentish wood and lea. 


He forgets the fleet he builded and the 
decks that once he trod, 
That his grave’s afar from England 
and his pall is alien sod. 
That the incense-sticks are burning 
And the praying-wheels a-turning 
To the name of William Adams, Ken- 
tish sailorman and god. 


So he drowses till the screaming of the 
sirens once again 
Calls him back to where beneath him, 
like mailed barons of the main, 
Ride the warships; while the rattle 
Of Dai Nippon’s seaward battle 
Rings and mingles through his dream- 
ing like a distant song’s refrain: 


For Le Penseur of Rodin, Etc. 


For whenas the great gray battleships 
roll down upon the foe, 

Or when Togo’s lean torpedo-boats 
charge shoreward through the 
snow, 

When the giant shells are crashing 
And the league-long searchlights 
flashing, 

Then Will Adams sees the triumph of 
his toil of long ago. 

J. H. Knight-Adkin. 
The Spectator. 


TWO FLOWER-SONGS FROM 
MELEAGER. 


I, 


White violets I'll entwine, 
The smooth fresh daffodilly 
With myrtles I'll entwine, 
'll twine the laughing lily: 


Bright crocus with them twined 
Blue hyacinth shall cover, 
And all around shall wind 
The rose that loves the lover: 


For Heliodora fair 
To form a wreath, whose flowers 
On lovely perfumed hair 
May fade and fall in showers. 
(Anthologia Palatina, v. 147.) 


II. 


Pour out, and murmuring as you pour, 
Say Heliodore, Heliodore; 
Blend in the wine-cup o’er and o’er 
Her swvet name, Heliodore. 
Bring to me wet with last night's 
mytrh 
The wreath she wore, the wreath she 
wore; 
Wreathe it around my brows for her 
Remembrance,—Heliodore. 


Ah see, the rose, love’s loving rose, 
Is weeping sore, is weeping sore: 
My darling elsewhere far it knows 
And on my breast no more! 
(A. P. v. 136.) 
Walter Headlam 





